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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 


As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such ideas should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 


Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but not name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 
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William R. Dill 


Environment as an Influence 


on Managerial Autonomy 


Propositions about the influence of environmental constraints on 
organizational behavior are rare, but they are essential in adminis- 
trative science. Behavior depends on the patterns of inputs from the 
environment to an organization and on the interpretation of these 
inputs as tasks by members of the organization. A study of two Nor- 
wegian firms shows how the autonomy of managerial personnel—their 
decisions for and against independent action—may be influenced by 
the structure of the environment, by the accessibility of information 
about the environment, and by managerial perceptions of the meaning 
of environmental information." 

William R. Dill is on the faculty of the Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


ADMINISTRATIVE science needs propositions about the ways 
in which environmental factors constrain the structure of organi- 
zations and the behavior of organizational participants. Until we 
can identify relevant environmental variables and can predict their 
impact on behavior, we cannot know how findings about behavior 
in one situation must be modified if they are to serve as prescrip- 
tions for behavior in other situations where groups are subject to 
different environmental “demands.” 

*This research was begun in Norway. Thanks are due to the Norwegian Fulbright 
Committee for financial aid and for permission to depart from the usual academic 


program and to the owners and employees of Alpha and Beta for cooperating on 
all phases of the study. Rolf Waaler, Harriet Gullvag, and Sverre Lysgaard gener- 
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This paper reports an exploratory study of environmental influ- 
ences on the top-management groups in two Norwegian business 
firms, each with 250-300 employees. One, which I shall call Alpha, 
manufactured a varied line of clothing and sold it to wholesalers 
and retailers throughout Norway. The second, Beta, was a sales, 
engineering, and contracting firm. It sold, installed, and serviced 
a wide variety of supplies and machinery for state, industrial, and 
private users. Both Alpha and Beta were among the larger, olde1 
firms in their industries. 

The two firms differed sharply in the degree to which the depart- 
ment heads and top staff men thought and acted autonomously, 
both with respect to their peers and with respect to their superior, 
the owner-manager. This paper reports differences between Alpha 
and Beta in top-management autonomy, and it contrasts the envi- 
ronments in which the two management groups worked. The final 
section proposes relationships between environmental] variables 


and autonomy. 
BASIC CONCEPTS AND A FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Task Variables 

Each management group planned action on the basis of infor- 
mation it received about environmental events. I have denoted 
that part of the total environment of management which was poten- 
tially relevant to goal setting and goal attainment as the task 


environment.? 
The task environment of management consisted of inputs of 
information from external sources. These inputs did not represent 


ously took time from their own work to criticize plans for gathering data. Analysis 
of the data was carried out, in part, under a Ford Foundation grant to the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration for research on decision making in organizations. 
During the analysis Melvin Anshen, Harold Guetzkow, Allen Newell, H. A. Simon, 
and Donald Trow offered valuable criticisms and suggestions. A more detailed report 
of the study and of the findings is available in my thesis, “An Analysis of Task 
Environment and Personal Autonomy in Two Management Organizations” (unpub 
lished doctor’s dissertation, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1956). 

*Clear delineation of the boundaries of task environment requires more infor 
mation than I gathered on the goals of management. C. J. Haberstroh proposes a 
scheme for the systematic mapping of organizational goal structures in “Processes 
of Internal Control in Firms” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 1958). He 
starts with the statements that executives make in research interviews, in conver 
sations with co-workers, and in written documents. He codes separately each sentence 
or part of a sentence that identifies a goal or that identifies means-ends relationships. 
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“tasks” for the organization; by task I mean a cognitive formu- 
lation consisting of a goal and usually also of constraints on 
behaviors appropriate for reaching the goal. When we study the 
task environment, we are focusing on the stimuli to which an 
organization is exposed; but when we study tasks, we are studying 
the organization’s interpretations of what environmental inputs 
mean for behavior. These interpretations are subject to errors of 
perception and to the bias of past experience.* 

The task environment, as information inputs, and tasks, as cog- 
nitive formulations to guide action, need further to be distin- 
guished from task-fulfilling activities, the actual behavior of men 
in organizations. In many studies where task variables have been 
considered,‘ clear distinctions have not been made among things 
that the organization does (activities), things that the organization 
sets itself to do (tasks), or stimuli that the organization might 
respond to (task environment). There are many relevant inputs 
of information which organizations do not attend to as well as 
many tasks which they formulate but never act upon. 


Autonomy 

The dependent variable for this study was autonomy, or freedom 
from influence. A department head or top staff man was judged 
autonomous with respect to peers or to the president to the extent 
that he and his subordinates were independent in formulating 
tasks or in carrying through courses of action. 

The measures I have used are varied. They include statements 


This analysis yields matrices of means-ends relationships among goals, subgoals, and 
tasks. From these matrices a number of important dimensions of organizational goal 
structures can be identified. 

®Task environment may not seem to be a useful concept, since we can gain access 
to the environment only through our perceptions of it. In complex situations, how- 
ever, it seems important to distinguish the environmental “demands” presented to a 
person from the person’s interpretation of the demands and formulation of them 
into “tasks.” The power of this distinction in laboratory experiments is shown in 
papers such as R. F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in T. 
Parsons, R. F. Bales, and E. A. Shils (eds.), Working Papers in the Theory of Action 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1953), pp. 111-161; H. Guetzkow and H. A. Simon, The Impact of 
Certain Communication Nets upon Organization and Performance in Task-oriented 
Groups, Management Science, 1 (1955), 233-250; and H. Guetzkow and W. R. Dill, 
Factors in the Organizational Development of Task-oriented Groups, Sociometry, 
20 (1957), 175-204. 

‘For example, T. Burns, The Direction of Activity and Communications in a 
Departmental Executive Group, Human Relations, 7 (1954), 73-97; S. Carlson, 
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by members of management about their relations with colleagues 
as well as reports and observations of specific samples of behavior. 
The measures represent primarily short-run freedom from influ- 
ence. The study, which spanned four months, was too short for 
analyzing long-term interpersonal influence. Over the long run, 
moreover, much of the instruction and suggestion that a man 
receives tends to get internalized so that the man, in acting, feels 
that he is responding to internal choice rather than to external 
pressure. 

In reporting data on autonomy, I shall make a distinction 
between upward and horizontal autonomy. The former is the free- 
dom that first-rank subordinates had with respect to the owner- 
manager, their common superior; the latter, the freedom that they 
had with respect to one another or to one another's subordinates. 


Influence of Task Environment on Autonomy 

The relationships between environment and autonomy in Alpha 
and Beta were not simple. 

We can assume that the behavior of each management group 
was a function of the inputs that were, or that had been, accessible 
from the environment. But even in short time intervals, vast 
numbers of inputs became accessible. Of these, only a small pro- 
portion could be—and were—attended to. 

Most inputs were simply statements about the condition of the 
organization or of parts of the environment. Some inputs took the 
form of goals suggested or specified for management. Only rarely, 
however, were inputs complete task formulations that included 
both goals to be attained and detailed specifications for courses 
of action. Even where environmental inputs specified courses of 
action, they rarely specified in any direct way the degree of auton- 
omy that was to prevail in management relationships.® 

Thus to understand the degree of autonomy that a leader showed 
in Alpha and Beta, we must look beyond the environmental inputs 
to which he was exposed. We must ask which inputs he was cog- 
nizant of, how he grouped inputs and elaborated their meaning 


Executive Behaviour (Stockholm, 1950); C. L. Shartle, Executive Performance and 
Leadership (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1956). 

‘Even in laboratory experiments the relationship of the experimenter's instruc- 
tions to the tasks which subjects set for themselves may frequently not be as direct 
as the experimenter assumes them to be. 
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for the organization, how he ascribed such properties as urgency 
or complexity to the tasks they suggested, and how he mapped 
actual courses of action. We must ask how the thoughts and actions 
of different men in the same firm, each exposed to the environ- 
ment in a different way, mesh or conflict. Our problem, briefly, is 
to explore the task environment as it impinged on management 
and to search for characteristics of the environment that might 
have influenced one key aspect, the autonomy, of management 


behavior. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The analysis which follows is based mainly on interviews with 
management people in Alpha and Beta and on observations of 
them interacting with one another and with the environment. 
Before the intensive study began, the manager and his immediate 
subordinates in each firm were interviewed as part of a more gen- 
eral survey of patterns of autonomy in Norwegian management. 
Then over a four-month period these men were interviewed again, 
and additional interviews were held with all higher-level super- 
visors, with most foremen and foreladies, and with most specialists 
salesmen, engineers, designers, technicians, accountants, and 
other office service personnel. Only a few clerical and hourly 


employees were interviewed. 

These interviews were intended to elicit information about each 
man’s career with the firm, about his job activities, and about his 
relationships with others in the firm. The interviews were supple- 
mented by informal conversations with employees about jobs they 
were then doing and by observations of management at work. Two 
questionnaires were used to get additional data about what mem- 
bers of management did, how they worked together, and what they 
thought of their positions. 

To gain perspective I exvlored the history of the two firms and 
interviewed men in other organizations about their relationships 
to Alpha and Beta. I have also drawn extensively on sources of 
general information about Norwegian society and the Norwegian 
economy.® 

*These sources included Norwegian newspapers and periodicals, regular and 


special publications of the Central Bureau of Statistics, and a variety of professional 
and partisan commentaries on the Norwegian economy and on Norwegian society. 
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The data are far from complete, and little of what was learned 
deals directly with information from and about the environment 
as it became accessible to the two management groups during the 
study. The data, however, are rich enough to delineate major 
differences between Alpha and Beta and to suggest hypotheses for 
more carefully controlled research. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE TWO FIRMS 


General Background 

Before going further with the analysis, let us look briefly at 
Alpha and Beta and at the men who led them. Alpha was founded 
before the turn of the century; Beta, shortly after. By the time of 
the study Alpha was one of the largest and most diversified firms 
in its branch of the Norwegian clothing and textile industry. The 
only son of one founder was the president, and sons of another 
founder still served on the board of directors. These men con- 
trolled the firm. 

Beta began as a very small specialty contracting firm for products 
and facilities that were undergoing rapid technological change. Its 
most rapid growth occurred after the twenties, when the founder 
withdrew in favor of the present owner-manager. Functions of the 
firm at the time of the study included importing foreign manu- 
factures for resale, some assembly and manufacturing work, and 
a wide variety of engineering, installation, and maintenance 
services. 

Men in Alpha recognized four major sequences of activity within 
the organization. Each sequence, to a large extent, involved unique 
processes, required special personnel, and led to outputs that were 
clearly differentiable from the outputs of other sequences. Men 
in Beta clearly recognized thirteen such sequences of activity. 

Over the years the volume of business for both firms had 
increased greatly, but the nature of products and services provided 
changed much more radically in Beta than Alpha. From a staff 
of ten to twelve men in 1910, Beta had grown to a firm of nearly 
three hundred at the time of the study. Over the same period 
the number of employees at Alpha had decreased, dropping from 
more than five hundred to about two hundred and fifty. 
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Major Work Groups 

Each of the two firms was composed of a number of distinct 
work groups. Tables 1 and 2 identify these groups and suggest 
the extent of their involvement in the major work sequences. 


Table 7. Alpha: Top-management involvement in work groups and job sequences. 


Extent of management 


Group Directly involvement in major 
Major work groups _ size affiliated routine job sequences f 
rank * members of top — 


management f No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 


Board of Directors ° President (M) 
Top executive . President (L) P P P P 
Mail committee Pres. (L); Office mer., 


Sales mgr., Scheduling 
mgr., Production 
leaders 1 & 2 (M). 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPS 


OPERATING AND SERVICE GROUPS 


Sales 13 Sales manager (D) P P P P 
Services 10 Office manager (L) P P P P 
Scheduling 11 Scheduling manager (L) P P P S 
Production—H 3 Production leader 1 (L) P 

2 Production leader 2 (L) P 
Production-O 8 Production leader 3 (L) Ss S P S 
Production—Y 

Production—Sp 7 Production leader 4 (D) - — P 
Production--D 12 Production leader 5 (L) S S S S 
Fashion 15 Stylist (L) P P P P 
Industrial engg. 14 Industrial engineer (D) P P P P 


*Groups in both firms have been ranked together, from largest to smallest, by the 
number of employees in them at the time of the study. The actual group sizes ranged 
from 125 to 1 (the stylist in Alpha had no subordinates). Administrative groups were 
not included in the ranking. 

+The letter to the right of each man’s title in this column indicates his primary role 
in the work group: D, if he had led the group since its inception as a separate unit in 
the firm; L, if he was the group leader at the time of the study (but not the original 
leader); M, if he was a subordinate member. 

tFor each numbered job sequence, the expected (formal) involvement of every 
member of top management is indicated by one of the following symbols: P, involve- 
ment as frequent participant in routine activities and decisions; S, involvement only 
as supervisor or evaluator; A, occasional involvement as planner or adviser on matters 
which required coordination among two or more job sequences; —, substantially no in- 
volvement. P represents the highest degree of involvement in a job sequence; —, the least. 
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Table 2. Beta: Top-management involvement in work groups and job sequences. 


Directly Extent of management involvement in 
Group affiliated major routine job sequences} 
Major work size members 
groups rank * of top 84 3 © 
management ft 
Owners * President (L) 


* President (D); 

Office mgr., 

Division mgrs. 

1, 2,3, & 4 (M) 

President (L) 

* Pres. (D); 
Office megr., 


Policy committee 


Top executive SSSSSSSSSS8S 


Mail committee 


Division mgrs. 
1, 2, & 3 (M) 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPS 


OPERATING AND SERVICE GROUPS 


Services 6 Office 
menmeser (D) S 8S S SS 
Consumer 1 Division 
contracting manager1(D) P S S A A A - 
Producer con- 
tracting 4 Division 
Equipment manager 2 (D) A ASS SSS SAAAA 
sales 
Manufacturing | 5 Division 
Retail sales , manager3(D)— A A — - -A PS A A 
Specialty con- 9 Division 
tracting manager 4 (L) —-A- 


*See notes to Table 


Certain groups were administrative; that is, they sponsored and 
controlled activities for the firm as a whole, and they were regarded 
inside and outside the firm as loci of ultimate responsibility for 
decisions and actions of the firm. The top administrative group in 
Alpha was a relatively passive board of directors composed of major 
stockholders. Only one director, the firm’s president, concerned 
himself with day-to-day operating problems; the others met 
bimonthly to review accounting statements. The president of Beta 
had established a policy committee, composed of himself and five 
top subordinates, which had legal power to perform many of the 
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functions of a corporate board. This committee met at least once 
a month to review accounts and to discuss operating problems. 

The presidents at Alpha and Beta took active personal leader- 
ship of operations, but both relied for assistance on mail commit- 
tees, made up of key members of top management. These com- 
mittees met daily to review incoming mail and to discuss other 
problems whicn committee members wanted to raise. 

The operating and service groups were organized differently in 
the two firms. At Alpha most of the groups had been in existence 
for a long time, and most did work associated with two or more 
of the firm’s major programs. No group did work associated with 
a program in which no other group was involved. At Beta the 
histories of operating and service groups varied more widely. The 
groups were frequently responsible for more than one program 
apiece, and in Beta some groups had sole responsibility for their 


programs. 
Top Management 

In each firm one could distinguish several people who had per- 
ceptibly higher status as “management” than others in the organ- 
ization. These included the two presidents and those of their 
immediate subordinates who had significant professional or super- 
visory responsibilities.? These subordinates will be known in this 
study as key men. 

Top management in Alpha differed from top management in 
Beta in the following ways: 

1. The group at Alpha, defined by a criterion of apparent status, 
was larger (the president and ten subordinates vs. the president 
and five subordinates at Beta). 

2. The group at Alpha was younger (median age, Alpha, 38 
years; Beta, 50 years) and had fewer years of service with the firm 
(median service, Alpha, 7 years; Beta, 30 years). 

3. All but three of the men at Alpha held jobs that had been 
established and developed by predecessors. All five subordinates at 
Beta, however, had had the task of creating and developing the 
positions that they held. 


"The groups of “leading subordinates” do not include all employees who reported 
directly to the two presidents. Personal secretaries and a few special assistants are 
omitted. 
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4. The men at Alpha had had less formal education. Two of the 
eleven (vs. three of the six at Beta) had had full university training. 

5. The job titles and salary rates of the men at Alpha were less 
likely to earn high status in the business and social community out- 
side the firm than those at Beta. 

It is the two groups of key men—ten in Alpha and five in Beta— 
which will receive our attention in the pages which follow. 


AUTONOMY IN THE TWO GROUPS 
OF SUBORDINATE LEADERS 


By almost every measure that was tried, the five key men at 
Beta seemed more autonomous with respect to one another and 
with respect to their common superior, the president, than the 
ten key men at Alpha. The major evidence is summarized below. 


Perceived Autonomy 

The key men from Beta perceived for themselves a greater degree 
of autonomy than the key men from Alpha. This was inferred 
from : (1) the proportions of each group who, in interviews and 
conversations, spontaneously mentioned autonomy or lack of 
autonomy as a prominent characteristic of their jobs; (2) the fre- 
quencies and types of working contacts men in each firm reported 
with their peers and with the president; and (3) the men’s responses 
to eight questions (in a list of forty-five) which probed the degree 
of autonomy that they enjoyed.*® 


Observations of Conference Behavior 


The perceptual evidence is supported by behavioral evidence. 
In Alpha the president and five ot his key men met nearly every 
morning as the mail committee, chiefly to review incoming mail 
but also to discuss other problems. The president and four key men 
formed a similar committee at Beta. In Beta, too, all six members 
of top management met eight to twelve times a year as the policy 
committee to review company performance, to approve major 

®’The measures which have been starred (*), as here, yielded differences between 
the two groups that were larger than one could reasonably attribute to chance vari 
ation. I have starred only differences (1) which I had an appropriate statistical test 
for, (2) which, when tested by a strong statistical criterion, proved significant at the 
5 per cent level or better, and (3) which were not likely, on the basis of other infor- 
mation, to be overvalued by the statistical test. 
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departmental decisions, and to plan for the organization as a whole. 

1. Upward autonomy. Observations of the committees in session 
corroborate the proposition that key men in Alpha functioned less 
autonomously with respect to the president than did key men in 
Beta. The president at Alpha determined every day when the 
meeting would start, and he controlled the length of the meeting 
and most of the agenda for it. He was the first to see the incoming 
mail. The mail committee did not meet in his absence; and when 
a meeting was called all members on the premises were expected 
to attend. 

Subordinate committee members at Beta were the first to receive 
correspondence, and they generally decided whether it should be 
discussed with the president. The president seldom arrived less 
than half an hour after the meetings began, and meetings were 
held daily whether or not he was expected to attend. Attendance 
was voluntary, and two of the four key men came only two or 
three times a week. The office manager, who had routine infor- 
mation to report, was the only subordinate who regularly stayed 
at the meetings until the president arrived. 

These over-all impressions that the president at Alpha controlled 
conference activities more than did the president at Beta are sup- 
ported by data on interaction within meetings.® Table 3 shows 
that the president at Alpha was more active than the president at 
Beta as an initiator of topics for discussion, as a direct participant 
(speaker or addressee) in the conversation, and as a contributor of 
high-influence acts (for example, “stating decisions or policy’ and 
“giving orders, requesting action’’). Most of the differences become 
significant, by the criteria described in footnote 8, if we take into 


°To code interaction I broke the conversation into units. The main boundary 
between units was signaled by change of speaker or, rarely, within one man’s 
speech, by major shifts of topic or addressee. For each unit I recorded the speaker, 
the apparent addressee, and the function of the unit in the discussion as apparently 
intended by the speaker. Six functions were distinguished: (1) giving information, 
(2) questioning, (3) offering suggestions, proposals, opinions, (4) stating decisions o1 
rules of policy, (5) giving orders, requesting action, and (6) talking socially. Functions 
1 and 2 were classed as “low influence” and 4 and 5 as “high influence.” The conver- 
sation was episoded by topic discussed, and the nature of each topic was noted 
briefly. I coded seven mail-committee meetings in Alpha (560 units, 140 minutes of 
conversation) and three in Beta (368 units, 130 minutes), as well as one policy- 
committee meeting in Beta. 
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consideration the interaction which occurred at Beta while the 
president was not present.?° 


Table 3. Roles of the presidents in conferences with subordinates. 


President President 
Alpha Beta 
7 Mail- 3 Mail- 1 Policy- 
Measure of role committee committee committee 


meetings meetings meeting 


Number of topics he initiated as a percent- 


age of: 
Number of topics taken up when he 
was present .. . 83 29* 30* 
Number of topics taken 1 up  duleg 
entire meetings .. . 83 * 30* 
Number of conversation units in w hich le 
was speaker or direct addressee as a per- 
centage of: 
Number of units spoken when he 
was present 92 2” 72* 
Number of units spokes n duslug en- 
tire meetings .. . 92 40* 72° 
Number of low-influence units 
uted as a percentage of all his units . . . 45 42 58* 


Number of high-influence units he contrib- 
uted as a percentage of: 
All his units — 18 8 8 
Number of high- ee units con- 
tributed by all members of com- 
mittee. oe 98 100 47* 


*The starred (*) Beta percentages are significantly different from the correspond- 
ing Alpha percentages by the criteria outlined in footnote 8. 


*The one inconsistent finding in Table | is that the president at Alpha (in con- 
trast to the manager at Beta) had a greater percentage of contributions to conver- 
sation in the low-influence categories of “giving information” or “asking questions.” 
This is probably an artifact of the former’s role as the man who summarized the 
contents of incoming mail to the group as he distributed it. At Beta this function 
was performed by clerks, who sorted the mail before the meeting and prepared a 
summary list of its contents for circulation to members of top management late 


the same day. 
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2. Horizontal autonomy. Evidence from the meetings also indi- 
cates that the subordinate committee members had less autonomy 
with respect to one another in Alpha than in Beta. 

Attendance at mail committee meetings in Beta was sporadic. 
Members generally did not stay through the entire meeting; they 
entered and left the meeting room at will. Silence was common 
in the period before the president arrived. Several minutes might 
pass while men read mail without a word being said. The average 
rate of interaction (number of conversation units recorded per 
minute) was 2.4 for 85 minutes when the president was not 
present. This contrasts with rates of 3.6 for 45 minutes when the 
president was present and of 4.0 for 140 minutes of interaction 
(with the president in attendance) at Alpha." 

Social conversation in mail committee meetings amounted to 4 
per cent of the récorded units at Alpha; to 15 per cent of the 
recorded units at Beta.* Most of the social interchanges at Beta 
occurred among subordinate members before the manager arrived. 

As further evidence that key men in Alpha used meeting time 
more intensively to counsel and influence each other, let us look 
at variations in individuals’ participation in the discussion of dif- 
ferent topics. In both firms the topics taken up varied greatly in 
their relevance to different individuals. If we assume equal vari- 
ability in the two firms, evidence that men in Beta keyed thei 
participation more closely than men in Alpha to the topics under 
discussion can be interpreted as evidence of greater autonomy in 
Beta. 

A simple, strong measure of topic-to-topic variability in partici- 
pation rates is the frequency with which each subordinate com- 
mittee member “withdrew,” or remained silent, when topics were 
discussed. On the average, each man was silent during 16 per cent 
of the major topics discussed at Alpha, and for 27 per cent at Beta." 
At Beta, though, the two men who were least often silent were also 
the two who spent least time at the meetings. If we define “with- 

“A critical variable for this comparison, the average length of time spanned by 


each conversation unit, was not measured, but it was roughly comparable in the 
two firms. 

“The calculations omitted minor topics (1) which were discussed with only two 
committee members present and (2) for which the total number of units contributed 
by subordinate members was less than twice the number of subordinates present 
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drawal” to include voluntary absence, the mean frequency of with- 
drawal for Alpha does not change, but the mean frequency for Beta 
rises to 45 per cent.* 

Recollections of Behavior on “Most Important” Tasks 

To get a sample of behavior outside scheduled meetings, I used 
management reports of activities. For at least two weeks every 
member of top management was asked to describe each day the 
“most important matter’ he had handled that day and to answer 
questions about his involvement in activity on the task. The 
number of usable responses from key men ranged fror three to 
twelve per man, with a median of seven. Each ta >ported 
required, in the median, two hours of the respondent’s time during 
the day. 

Although the data summarized below are subordinates’ recollec- 
tions of involvement in task performance, the data—as recollec- 
tions—should be subject to a minimum of error. In most cases the 
questionnaires were filled out on the day when the behavior 
reported occurred, and the questions asked about behavior were 
specific.’ 

1. Upward autonomy. The “most important” task data confirm 
our other evidence about differences in upward autonomy between 
Alpha and Beta. 

The president was more often reported as initiator of activity 
by key men in Alpha than by key men in Beta. Six of nine respon- 
dents in Alpha named the president as initiator at least once. He 
was named as initiator of action on eleven (14 per cent) of 77 
reported tasks. None of the five key men in Beta named the presi- 
dent as initiator of action on any task that he reported.* 

The president at Alpha was also more frequently involved as a 
participant in task performance. He was named as a co-worker on 
eighteen (23 per cent) of 77 reported tasks. Each key man named 
him as a co-worker at least once. At Beta, in contrast, the president 
was named as a co-worker on only six (15 per cent) of 39 tasks.* 
All six namings were made by three of the five respondents. It is 

“For data confirming the importance of getting information about people's 
activities soon after the activities have occurred, see T. Burns, op. cit., and R. M. 


Stogdill and C. L. Shartle, Methods in the Study of Administrative Leadership 
Columbus, O., 1955), pp. 27-30. 
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worth noting that in all cases the president at Beta partcipated at 
the invitation of a subordinate, but that the president at Alpha 
initiated half the tasks on which he was named as a co-worker. 

Data from a very small sample of cases suggest that, when work- 
ing with the president, key men at Alpha made decisions less often 
than the subordinates at Beta and that the actions of subordinates 
in Alpha were often restricted to the low-influence roles of ‘‘col- 
lecting information” and “preparing proposals.” 

2. Horizontal autonomy. The data about handling of “most 
important” tasks also support the judgment that key men in Alpha 
had less freedom with respect to one another than had key men in 
Beta. The more independent they were, for example, the less one 
would expect them to agree with one another in their choice of 
one task as “most important” for a particular day. In Alpha two 
men agreed in their choices in eight of a possible 165 instances. 
The fraction is small; but in Beta no coincident choices occurred 
in thirty possible pairings.*** 

In addition, key men reported more cross-departmental initi- 
ation of tasks by peers at Alpha (26 per cent of 77 tasks) than at 
Beta (8 per cent of 39 tasks).* In naming co-workers on tasks, key 
men in Alpha reported interaction with peers and with subordi- 
nates of peers from more departments, and reported such inter- 
action more frequently, than key men in Beta.* 


Summary 

A variety of measures, then, give consistent support to the gen- 
eralization that the key men at Alpha had less autonomy than the 
key men at Beta, both with respect to their direct superiors and 
with respect to one another.” 


THE TASK ENVIRONMENTS OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


Can the differences in autonomy be attributed to differences in 
the task environments with which the top-management groups of 
Alpha and Beta dealt? To answer this question, we first require 
a description of environmental characteristics. 


“The number of possible pairings for each firm is small relative to the number 
of men and to the number of responses because not all men filed responses for 


the same dates. 
“Were autonomy the main focus of this paper, we might explore more fully the 
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Composition of the Task Environment 

For both firms the “elements” of task environment that had 
greatest impact on goal attainment included customers (both dis- 
tributors and users), suppliers (of materials, labor, equipment, capi- 
tal, and work space), competitors (for both markets and resources), 
and regulatory groups (government agencies, unions, and interfirm 
associations). The people and institutions who had active or poten- 
tial interest in the outputs of Alpha and Beta were mostly Nor- 
wegian. Neither firm exported goods or services extensively. Organ- 
ization-customer relations were important to both firms because 
in the short run they had to adapt to customers’ demands and pat- 
terns of behavior. Only in the long run could either firm signifi- 
cantly influence consumer preferences and market structure. 

Alpha and Beta were especially alert to the markets at the time 
of the study. For nearly a decade they had enjoyed a sellers’ mar- 
ket, but now because of increased domestic competition and relax- 
ation of import restrictions some departments in both firms were 
running at a loss. For the first time in fourteen years the govern- 
ment had removed or substantially relaxed price controls; and, 
increasingly, Norwegian companies were reluctant to honor vol- 
untary pyivate agreements on pricing and marketing practices. 

Increased competition for markets made relations with sup- 
pliers crucial, too. Some resources—notably foreign currencies and 
new plant or office facilities—were extremely scarce and still form- 
ally rationed. (The government controlled not only new construc- 
tion but also renovation of old facilities.) Even resources that were 
routinely in demand were difficult or expensive to obtain. Skilled 
workers, particularly, were scarce because industry around Oslo 
had grown faster than men had been trained or than housing for 
migrants from other districts had been provided. Skilled personnel, 
particularly at management levels, were sometimes recruited from 
abroad. 

Since most materials, production equipment, or goods bought 
for resale came directly or indirectly from other countries, fluctu- 


relationship of upward to horizontal autonomy. Both types were lower in Alpha 
than in Beta. But there is evidence that this need not be the case—that under cer- 
tain conditions low upward autonomy may lead to high horizontal autonomy. See 
C. Argyris, Executive Leadership (New York, 1953), pp. 62-86. 
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ations in international political and economic conditions com- 
plicated the arrangement of purchases. 

Competitors did not have the direct influence that suppliers 
and customers had in specifying goals for Alpha and Beta. But 
competitors, working toward their own objectives, could thwart 
or limit the attainment of goals by Alpha or Beta, and they could 
introduce a large measure of uncertainty into the two firms’ opera- 
ations. Information about competitors gave management in Alpha 
and Beta criteria for setting goals and for evaluating performance. 
Dissatisfaction with performance at Alpha, for example, stemmed 
partly from knowledge that other mills were increasing sales while 
Alpha was losing customers. 

The fourth significant part of the task environments of the two 
firms comprised regulatory agencies, organizations with powers of 
sanction that restricted the operation of market mechanisms. 

At the time of the study labor unions were committed to win 
from Norwegian employers a new general contract covering all 
industries, as well as specific contracts for different industries and 
for individual firms. Their demands included a general wage 
increase, guarantees of minimum earnings, pay for holidays, assur- 
ances of job security, and adjustments in incentive rates. The 
unions had a strong bargaining position. For many demands they 
had at least tacit backing from the government, and because good 
workers were scarce and competition was keen few firms felt they 
could afford a disgruntled work force. 

The government, controlled by the Labor party for two decades, 
exercised strong controls over (1) the rate and direction of invest- 
ment; (2) the use of capital in foreign trade; (3) prices and market- 
ing practices; and (4) the pay-off on operations, through taxes and 
dividend restrictions. These controls had delayed the expansion 
of manufacturing activities in Beta for several years. 

Two federations of interfirm organizations had important regu- 
latory roles, even though their existence depended on the consent 
of firms like Alpha and Beta. The Employer's Association (NAF) 
was organized at the turn of the century to deal collectively with 
labor, which had previously formed a national organization. The 
Federation of Industries (NIF) was founded to represent firms in 
dealing with the government, the public, and foreign groups. Both 
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were national federations of regional and industrial branch organi- 
zations. As institutions with wide membership and long history, 
NAF and NIF had acquired full-time administrative staffs and 
had developed programs which member firms could not easily alter. 
Even on questions decided by vote of the membership, Alpha and 
Beta were bound by the will of the majority. The majority, in turn, 
was reluctant to accept any program that might induce any of the 
largest members, or groups of members, to withdraw. 


Comparison of the Task Environments 

What were the important differences between the task environ- 
ments of top management in Alpha and Beta? From a host of spe- 
cific differences we can abstract some major points of contrast 
between the two task environments. These will be analyzed in 
some detail. 

1. Degree of unity and homogeneity. For each member of top 
management (and for his work groups), certain sectors of the firm's 
total task environment were of more interest than others. To what 
extent were the leaders concerned with the same environment? 
Where they dealt with sectors that did not overlap, were the sec- 
tors similar in nature and in their relation to the firm? 

As individuals, the leaders at Alpha dealt with sectors of the task 
environment that were less differentiated than those with which 
the leaders at Beta dealt; where they were differentiated, the sec 
tors dealt with by the Alpha leaders were more homogeneous. 

Key men at Alpha were more often involved with the same 
environmental groups than key men at Beta. Most of the whole- 
salers and retailers who bought from Alpha ordered from all four 
product lines. The main purchases for all products were made 
twice a year at the same time. Contracts with Alpha on discounts 
and deliveries were seldom specific with regard to particular prod 
ucts or work groups. Even Norwegian families, the ultimate con- 
sumers of Alpha’s output, generally purchased every year some of 
each major type of clothing that the firm manufactured. 

At Beta the leaders were generally concerned with different, 
quite distinct markets. Some work groups subcontracted work for 
shipyards and building contractors, and most of their inquiries 
came from customers in the vicinity of Oslo. Others sold to special- 
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ized wholesalers all over Norway. Still another, in contrast to all 
other work groups, sold to individual consumers through a retail 
shop in Oslo. Two groups were the only ones concerned with the 
food-processing and storage industries and the only ones that regu- 
larly sold a major part of their output in north Norway. Even where 
groups shared customers, the nature of demands were quite dif- 
ferent. Take two, for example, that served public and private 
industrial firms. One supplied material for maintenance and for 
routine inventories on a continuing basis. The other supplied 
major equipment and provided engineering services that a firm 
might need only once in twenty years. 

The different leaders in Alpha worried about the same competi- 
tors, by and large, and dealt with the same union. The firm was 
associated with only one affiliate each of NAF and NIF. On the 
other hand, since Beta was not organized to fit traditional industry 
patterns, its leaders were concerned with different competitors. 
Most groups competed against other specialty contracting and 
engineering firms; but some groups that imported goods for resale 
to industrial users or to wholesalers competed with Norwegian 
manufacturers of similar goods. One competed against similar 
retail shops in Oslo, as well as against a broader class of suppliers 
of luxury goods to private consumers. 

Not only were different groups at Beta concerned with different 
groups of competitors, but these competitors propounded distinct 
problems to each group. Some faced most difficulty in obtaining 
customers and in counteracting the prices of other firms. Two other 
groups which had customers could not supply the customers’ 
demands; the foreign manufacturers on which the two groups 
depended were finding it more advantageous to sell in countries 
other than Norway. 

Similarly, in contacts with regulatory groups, Beta had workers 
in each of three unions. Not all departments in the firm were 
affiliated with the same branches of NAF and NIF. Government 
regulations that applied to one work group frequently did not 
apply to other groups in the firm. 

Other examples could be given, but the difference between the 
two task environments should be clear. At Alpha leaders of dif- 
ferent work groups were more often concerned with the same 
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customers, suppliers, competitors, and regulatory groups. Where 
the leaders dealt with different individuals or groups, these individ- 
uals still tended to be homogeneous in their role in the economy, 
in their geographical dispersion around Europe, and in the con- 
tent and timing of demands that they made on Alpha. At Beta, 
in contrast, the leaders of various work groups were more dis- 
tinctly concerned with different subportions of a highly differenti- 
ated, heterogeneous task environment. 

2. Degree of stability. The environment of an organization, like 
the organization itself, is continually changing. What were the 
important differences between the task environments of Alpha 
and Beta in the manners in which they were changing? 

The long-term stability of environmental systems and environ- 
mental demands was greater, and would probably continue to be 
greater, for Alpha than for Beta; but at the time of the study 
important sectors of the task environment were less stable at 
Alpha. Fewer abrupt, short-run changes were occurring in Beta’s 
environment. 

A few examples will illustrate the long-run difference. The 
market that Alpha served had changed relatively little in fifty 
years. Its size had increased: population had risen by 50 per cent, 
distant customers were easier to supply, and less clothing was made 
at home. Yet the Norwegian family remained the only important 
customer; products and means of distribution were basically the 
same. Demand for only one really new type of clothing had devel- 
oped. Since the twenties, at least, families had not been using 
increments in real income to buy more clothing.'® For Beta, how- 
ever, markets that had existed when the firm was founded had 
grown in some cases, disappeared in others. Only two of the major 
work programs continued operations initiated before World War 
I; the other eleven had resulted from the growth (approximately 
tenfold) and diversification of the industries which used Beta’s 
services, from rapid technological development of the equipment 
and processes Beta specialized in, and from increases in the real 
prosperity of the Norwegian consumer. Beta profited from incre- 

*This is an example of inferences based on data gathered outside Alpha and Beta 


The source here is Statistiske Sentralbyria, Husholdningsregnskaper, oktober 1951 
september 1952 (N.O.S. XI. 128: Oslo, 1953), pp. 29-34, 40-44. 
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ments in real income, since these were spent in large measure for 
durable and semidurable goods sold by shops like Beta’s or pro- 
duced by firms which Beta served. 

At the time of the study Alpha had recently installed new, more 
automatic production equipment, but they had not begun to work 
extensively with any of the new synthetic fibers. Beta was under 
continual pressure to expand the scope of its operations from sup- 
pliers who wanted to market new products and from customers 
who wanted more complete service. 

The prospects for future expansion of markets were small at 
Alpha, large at Beta. For the first time Alpha and its competitors 
had capacity to meet domestic demand, limited prospects for 
export sales, and no expectations of radically new products. Beta, 
however, was confronted with a large, unfilled domestic demand 
in many of its lines of activity and with the expectation of an 
accelerated rate of technological change within the industry. 
Within six years the government planned a 75 per cent increase 
in the country’s capacity to generate electric power. Beta would 
benefit from this and from the new industries that would follow. 

Yet at the time of the study, somewhat paradoxically, the short- 
run changes occurring in Alpha’s task environment were greater 
than those occurring in Beta’s. New synthetic fibers of many types 
were becoming available to Norwegian manufacturers. There were 
strong pressures to revise marketing practices to conform with 
American ideas. And most important, of course, was the sudden 
change from an industry with too little to one with too much 
production capacity. During the study, import restrictions on 
foreign textiles were relaxed; price controls, already superfluous, 
were removed; and many firms were threatening to break volun- 
tary agreements about marketing practices. At the same time sales 
were falling, costs were rising. Alpha, which had to pay premium 
wages because of its location, was more concerned than competitors 
about union demands for higher pay. 

3. Disruptiveness of environmental inputs. Inputs to an organi- 
zation can vary a great deal in the directness with which they serve 
as checks, or feedback, on company operations. At the time of the 
study Alpha was more subject than was Beta to inputs that indi- 
cated the firm was not doing well. Salesmen reported resistance to 
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pricing policies. Customers complained directly about delays in 
delivery of orders. Information about the progress of certain com- 
petitors contrasted unfavorably with data about Alpha’s own per- 
formance. Two “outsiders,’’ a new sales manager and a recently 
hired consultant, were using their knowledge of other firms to 
make critical observations about current policies and practices 
in Alpha. 

Except for one or two major work programs at Beta, instances 
of unfavorable feedback were either less frequent or less obvious 
to the responsible members of management. 

4. Demands for direct personal interaction. Top management 
at Alpha had fewer demands for, and were subject to fewer induce 
ments to, direct interaction with individuals or groups in the task 
environment than top management at Beta. In Alpha’s case more 
transactions with the environment were routine, and more mes- 
sages could be coded for transmission in brief, standard form. 
When a customer ordered clothing or when a leader in Alpha 
ordered raw materials, a few symbols on paper sufficed to initiate 
the production and delivery of the order. In most transactions 
with customers and suppliers there was little room for bargaining 
about prices or specifications; and since most commitments were 
of relatively short duration, there was little need for flexibility 
to change terms of an agreement. 

Most customers of Beta, however, were not ordering standard 
products. They were frequently not expert enough fully to deter- 
mine their own needs. They depended on leaders in Beta for tech- 
nical advice, and they expected to bargain on terms of a bid or 
contract. For large projects, which sometimes lasted three or four 
years and which involved cooperation of Beta with customers, sup- 
pliers, and other contractors at the same time, details of Beta’s 
role could not be planned completely in advance. Customers 
established direct contact with key men in Beta to facilitate 
adjustments in their demands as the project progressed. 

The instability of relationships with customers and with suppliers 
at Beta also contributed to the greater pressures for direct personal 
interaction. Alpha had a steady group of potential customers, 
retailers and wholesalers, who restocked at least twice a year and 
who shopped regularly among different manufacturers to find 
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styles that they could sell. Beta had a constant need to find new 
customers. Changing technology made new products and new 
markets available at a rapid rate, and purchasers of capital goods 
did not restock twice each year. Customers expected Beta in part 
to anticipate their needs and to suggest other transactions they 
might make. 

In other respects, contacts with outsiders were likely to be more 
attractive to leaders in Beta than to those in Alpha. Such contacts 
were easier to make since much of Beta’s work was done on cus- 
tomers’ or on suppliers’ premises. More frequently the Beta leaders 
who had contacts with customers or suppliers dealt with equals 
or superiors in education and social rank (transactions at Beta 
generally were more complex and involved larger commitments of 
resources). For leaders in Beta, too, there were fewer causes for 
tension and mistrust in relations with men from other firms. The 
industries with which Beta was affiliated were further than the 
clothing industry from a period of zero profits, empty prospects for 
new business, and intense competition. The clothing industry, 
in contrast, was split by threats of individual firms to abandon 
long-honored agreements on pricing and marketing practices. 
Finally, Beta had greater need for two rescurces, funds for foreign 
trade and space for expansion, that the government controlled. 
Personal contact with the groups that rationed these resources was 
essential for bargaining and persuasion. 

5. Routing of inputs. Inputs from the task environment were 
routed less directly to the leaders they concerned in Alpha than 
they were to the leaders in Beta. Information from customers of 
Alpha, for example, did not come directly to the sales manager or 
to the production foremen. Salesmen relayed routine orders and 
inquiries about delivery to the sales manager or to the scheduling 
chief. They reported suggestions about styles to the president as 
often as to the fashion designer. The stylist received inputs that 
were more relevant to the sales personnel, and important infor- 
mation about consumer preferences came from the chief industrial 
engineer. The production supervisors, bound to tasks within the 
plant, had few contacts with outside groups. 

At Beta, in contrast, almost all information about the market 
environment of any department was received or gathered either 
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by the department head or by his subordinates. Little came 
through the president or through other departments. These depart- 
ment heads were more exposed to market inputs than the leaders 
in Alpha because much more of their work was done on customers’ 
premises. 

Suppliers to Alpha were conditioned by previous contacts with 
the firm to make first contacts with the president or with the office 
manager in most cases, but suppliers to Beta made more con- 
tacts with individual department leaders. Beta’s multiple affili- 
ations with competitors, unions, and branches of NAF and NIF 
also gave its subordinate leaders more exposure to external union 
and employer groups. At Alpha such contacts were usually made 
through the managing director. 

6. Complexity of inputs. The order of skills required for trans- 
actions with the environment was less in Alpha than in Beta. The 
transactions in which Beta was involved were distinguished by 
their complexity in comparison with the ones in which Alpha was 
involved. First, the technological training and experience necessary 
to prepare a bid or to plan a purchase from suppliers was greater 
at Beta. Second, while operations in Alpha generally had a plan- 
ning horizon of a few days to six months, it was not infrequent for 
Beta to become involved in activities with planning horizons of 
several years. Third, while Alpha had major problems of internal 
coordination of activities, the leaders there were able to deal rather 
independently with various external groups. The nature of Beta’s 
relationships with external groups were such that Beta’s leaders 
frequently could not deal with a customer, for example, without 
dealing at the same time with suppliers and with other groups 
involved in the same project. Fourth, while most of the external 
groups that Alpha dealt with directly were Norwegian, Beta had 
important direct connections with groups—particularly with sup- 
pliers—in other parts of Europe. Men in Beta had greater need 
for mastery of languages other than Norwegian. 


INTERNAL CONSTRAINTS ON TOP MANAGEMENT 


Not only did the two top-management groups confront the 
external task environments we have discussed above but they also 
were constrained by features of the organization which they led. 
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These “internal” constraints may be regarded in one sense as 
part of the task environment of management, for in the short run 
they were outside management's control. The dimensions along 
which we find differences between Alpha and Beta in this area 
include: 

1. Stress of formal rules and procedures on autonomy in the 
management relationship. An examination was made of job 
instructions, policy statements to employees, accounting routines, 
and rules for the preparation and signing of correspondence. In 
Alpha all these stressed the dependence of subordinate leaders on 
the president and on one another. In Beta they stressed autonomy 
as a major goal of top-management organization and specified 
fewer, weaker dependencies among members of top management. 

2. Departmental independence in routine work. At Alpha nearly 
all members of top management (or their subordinates) were 
involved at some phase in each of the four major routine work 
programs. The programs required, for execution, close interdepart- 
mental coordination in the parallel or sequential performance of 
tasks. At Beta most of the thirteen major work programs were exe- 
cuted by subordinates of a single top leader, and usually subgroups 
of his subordinates handled individual programs semiautono 
mously. There were few instances where groups under two leaders 
were required to work in parallel effort or in sequence. 

3. Top-management involvement in routine activities. More often 
in Alpha than in Beta top management was routinely involved as 
participants rather than as supervisors in major work programs. 
The president of Alpha, for example, made most purchasing deci- 
sions himself, and he and the sales manager set prices. At Beta the 
president had no direct role in routine activities, and no members 
of top management were involved regularly as participants in six 
of the thirteen major work programs. Even their supervisory roles 
in the six programs were quite limited. 

4. Competition for scarce resources. Although at both firms there 
was frequent competition among work programs for such resources 
as labor, capital, and assistance from specialists in the firm, cases 
of simultaneous demand seldom involved as many departments 
or recurred as frequently in Beta as in Alpha. 

5. Barriers to management interaction. There were fewer hin- 
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drances to interaction among members of top management at Alpha 
than at Beta. Communications were facilitated at Alpha since all 
but one member of top management and all but one small group 
of employees worked in the same building. The leaders crossed 
paths often because the subordinates of each were scattered in 
many locations. Only three leaders had closed offices, and only the 
president had a secretary to screen visitors. A spacious lunchroom 
provided facilities for informal, private conferences. A loud- 
speaker system could be used to summon men who could not be 
reached by telephone. 

Work groups at Beta were dispersed among four major and 
several minor locations. While all but one member of top manage- 
ment had offices in one building, major groups of subordinates 
to three of the five key men worked at locations five minutes to a 
half hour (of walking) away. All but one leader had a closed office. 
and there were no facilities for the men to meet regularly fo: 
lunch. The network of telephones was more extensive but less 
useful than the network at Alpha. Telephone contacts were difh- 
cult to make because the leaders spent a lot of time outside their 
offices and off the firm’s premises. 

6. Number of employees under leaders. Only two key men in 
Alpha had more men working under them than the median key 
man in Beta; and six of the ten in Alpha had fewer than thirteen, 
the lowest total for any key man in Beta. 

7. Barriers to identification with subordinates. Differences in 
sex, education, and status in Alpha formed stronger barriers to 
close identification by key men with their subordinates. While 
all but one of the key “men” in Alpha were male, most subordi- 
nates were women. Beta employed few women, even in clerical 
jobs. Fewer subordinates in Alpha (36 per cent vs. 89 per cent) in 
the next lower echelons had more than an elementary or trade- 
school education. Of the next lower subordinates, too, the majority 
in Alpha were “workers” or “functionaries.” The majority in Beta 
were themselves supervisors or specialists. None of the subordinates 
in Alpha were likely to be promoted into top management, but at 
Beta many were. All but one member of top management at Beta 
had among their subordinates (a) older men who functioned as 
close assistants and understudies or (b) younger men who were 
being trained as candidates for future openings in top management. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE DATA 
We have now summarized some differences between Alpha and 
Beta in the task environments of top management and in the 


degree of autonomy that members of top management displayed. 
What hypotheses do these findings suggest? 
Considerations in Formulating Hypotheses 

Before hypotheses are offered, some of my major assumptions 
deserve review: 

1. Long-run vs. short-run phenomena. The kind of theory we 
build depends greatly on the time span we deal with. In the short 
run, for example, behavior can be regarded as the outcome of the 
two “constants,” personality and environment. Over a longer 
period personality and environment vary as functions of each 
other. Personality changes as men internalize attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior that are consistent with their circumstances. In 
‘personality” 


‘ 


the case of organizations environment influences the 
of leaders by determining what kind of men stay with certain kinds 
of jobs. Shortly after my study one man in Alpha left its manage- 
ment because he lacked autonomy; in Beta, earlier, a middle-level 
manager was fired because of his failure to maintain effective 
relations with others in and outside the firm. 

2. Differential roles in organizations. Hypotheses about the 
impact of environment on individual autonomy need to be framed 
with respect to role differences among individuals in their organi- 
zations. For example, in considering access to information as a 
factor in autonomy, we need to know not only how many mem- 
bers of management had access but also how those that had access 
could use the information. 

3. Indirectness of environmental impact. There was little evi- 
dence from either firm that task environment prescribed the meas- 
ure of autonomy observed in management behavior. Formal rules 
that governed management action appeared to prescribe; but in 
fact these were only effective where they reflected stable, informally 
derived patterns of behavior. In making demands on the firms the 
environment usually prescribed outcomes rather than the means 
by which outcomes were to be achieved. 

It is more reasonable to assume that environmental factors con- 
strained behavior by cueing management's attention to associations 
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between current events and situations with which they had pro- 
grams to deal, as well as by making some courses of action appear 
more attractive than others. It was probably true that management 
had more ways to achieve desired outcomes than they generally 
realized. 

4. Automaticity of response. In both Alpha and Beta leaders 
seldom talked explicitly about how they would act, and their 
implicit choices of courses of action were made quickly. The uni- 
formity of response to similar inputs suggests that management 
acted to a large extent on the basis of “programs” it had developed 
and adopted for dealing with different classes of inputs.’* 


A Negative Finding: Task Importance, 
Task Routineness, and Autonomy 

A frequent hypothesis in the folklore of organization asserts 
that low autonomy is more likely the greater the importance of a 
task to the organization and the less its routineness—that unfa- 
miliar tasks or tasks where “the stakes are high”’ are least likely to 
be handled by a single individual."® 

Data from the “most important” task questionnaire’® provide 
a crude test, since for each task they described respondents were 
asked to rate: (1) implications of the task for conservation of 
resources (as ‘‘payoff,” “‘cost,”’ or “risk’’); (2) the quantity of money 
associated with the task; (3) the number of groups in the firm per- 
ceived as having a stake in action on the task; (4) the length of time 
for which action on the task was likely to commit the firm; and 
(5) the similarity of the task to previous tasks. 

Table 4 shows first, that members of management were fre- 
quently unable to estimate significant aspects of task “importance,” 
and, second, that the reported behavior of individual leaders 


“The concept of a “program” will be familiar to readers who have worked with 
electronic data-processing machines or who have read recent papers by H. A. Simon 
and Allen Newell that apply programming concepts to theories of problem solving. 
See, for example, The Logic Theory Machine, Proceedings 1956 Joint Symposium 
on Information Theory, Institute of Radio Engineers, Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10-12, 
1956. 

*This hypothesis is implicit, for example, in recent work that E. Jaques has done 
to compare the discretion men can exercise at different organizational levels. See his 
Measurement of Responsibility (London, 1956). 


“See p. 422 above. 
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Table 4. Reported task characteristics vs. autonomy. * 


Percentage of Percentage of 

tasks where leaders whose 
Task characteristic respondent did behavior 
not estimate confirmed 
the value of the hypothesis 


task characteristic (14 leaders) 


Implication for resources of firm 38 14 
Quantity of money involved ad 21 
Number of people concerned with 

consequences 0 36 
Duration of commitments involved 20 36 
Similarity to previous tasks 9 50 


*Data from Alpha and Beta have been combined. Results in the two firms did not 
differ significantly. 

For a particular characteristic certain values could be defined as indicating high or 
low importance (or routineness). With respect to any characteristic an individual lead- 
er’s behavior was judged to confirm the hypothesis on page 436 if for tasks where he 
reported a value, the frequency with which he named others as initiators of action or as 
co-workers varied directly with estimates of task importance (or inversely with estimates 


of task routineness). 


showed no significant links between importance or routineness 
and autonomy. Interview data confirm the finding that leaders had 
difficulty evaluating the consequences of tasks for their firms. 


Tentative Inferences 

Examination of observation and interview data on a number 
of action sequences in the two firms crudely supports a hypothesis 
that the amount of autonomy in leaders’ behavior was a function 
of four factors: (1) the ease of formulating independent task assign- 
ments for different work groups in the firm; (2) leaders’ estimates 
of the probability that action on tasks would lead to unpleasant 
personal consequences by producing unwanted results for the 
organization or by producing conflict with other activities in the 
firm, especially in other work groups; (3) the exclusiveness of each 
leader’s control over information about tasks or activities he was 
formally responsible for; and (4) leaders’ estimates of the costs and 
gains associated with attempts to seek or to give advice. 
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These factors seem to account for behavior differences on similar 
tasks between the firms and on different tasks within the firms. Let 
us consider each factor briefly in relation to our observations about 
the task environments of management in Alpha and Beta. 

1. Ease of formulating independent tasks. The descriptions of 
tasks that key men gave were more likely in Alpha than in Beta to 
imply the involvement of not just one work group but of many. 
Several characteristics of Alpha’s task environment may have con- 
tributed to this difference. Because the environment of manage- 
ment at Alpha was less differentiated, more inputs were addressed 
to the firm as a whole. If they did not demand uniform action 
from different work groups, they frequently made it difficult to 
avoid coordinated action. A single customer's order might request 
simultaneous delivery of several products; a union complaint about 
incentive rates would require adjustments in all departments. 
Receiving inputs from common sources thus accented interdepart- 
mental dependence and probably in the long run contributed to 
the development of programs of perceiving inputs that reinforced 
the interdependence. 

At Beta a highly differentiated and heterogeneous task environ- 
ment, whose elements seldom addressed themselves to the firm as a 
whole, reinforced tendencies of work groups to see their tasks as 
distinct from the tasks of other groups in the firm. The differences 
in language and other skills required by various groups for trans- 
actions with customers and suppliers also tended to obscure inter- 
relationships among tasks. 

At Beta, too, most environmental inputs were routed directly 
to the relevant key man or to one of his subordinates. There was 
less chance than at Alpha that the content of inputs would be 
distorted in transmission. At Alpha, for example, the production 
leaders had direct access to few parts of the environment. Most 
information they received came from the president, the sales man- 
ager, or the scheduling chief. The content of inputs was frequently 
distorted by the interpretations of the relayers. 

2. Estimates of undesirable consequences. Within action 
sequences, autonomy seemed to decrease whenever environmental 
inputs were perceived as evidence of impending conflict or of 
impending personal failure if individuals acted alone. One can 
assume, for example, that the two presidents would be most likely 
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to intervene where they saw a need to protect their investment or 
their reputation with outside groups, or that key men would seek 
advice from peers or superiors where they feared failure or inter- 
ference from others in the firm. 

We noted in our analysis of task environment that abrupt 
changes had occurred in Alpha’s relation to customers and com- 
petitors and that most environmental feedback on Alpha’s per- 
formance was negative. These changes meant that programs Alpha 
had used for many years no longer sufficed. A great deal of the 
management interaction I observed at Alpha was directed toward 
rebuilding sales and competitive position. 

Similar conditions prevailed in two major work programs at 
Beta. These were the two on which the president was spending 
time; the others he left almost completely to subordinates. 
Although the environment of management at Beta was unstable, 
the key men had grown accustomed to the instability and could 
anticipate many of the changes that would occur. They had more 
evidence than men at Alpha of program success, less of program 
failure. 

A second undesired consequence of action was conflict within 
the organization. The leaders at Alpha were confronted more 
frequently with situations that would lead them to expect their 
actions to interfere with the freedom of others to plan and act. 
Execution of customer orders or adjustments in labor practices, 
for example, raised more demands for parallel or sequential coordi- 
nation of activities. Simultaneous claims on scarce resources were 
more frequent and more widespread. Attempts to develop new 
patterns of action and to meet changes in the task environment also 
gave rise to expectations of conflict. More than at Beta new policies 
or relationships with the environment suggested by one group 
interfered with the plans or commitments of others. 

3. Control over access to information. Even where a key man 
expected conflict or feared failure, he was in a stronger position 
to act autonomously if he and his subordinates alone had access 
to inputs that indicated the results of his action. In general, the 
key man who had most exclusive access to environmental inputs 
that pertained to his work groups and their activities was in the 
strongest position to avoid unsolicited advice. 

Key men at Alpha had less exclusive access to information than 
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key men at Beta. The indirect routing of inputs—and particularly 
the routing of all correspondence through the president—kept 
most leaders in Alpha well posted on matters of concern to depart- 
ments other than their own. At Beta each key man and his sub- 
ordinates had direct and exclusive access to large segments of their 
environments, and thus they could limit the flow of information to 
their peers or to the president. (I have already noted a higher inci- 
dence in Beta than in Alpha of subordinate initiation of action 
involving several leaders.) 

Because the task environment of management at Alpha was 
relatively undifferentiated and homogeneous, we might expect the 
key men there to have less exclusive control of information. Since 
the men knew that others in management had, in the past, been 
exposed to similar sets of inputs, they would be more disposed to 
seek or to offer advice. In contrast, the heterogeneity and the insta- 
bility of Beta’s environment had probably prevented key men from 
developing ability to anticipate information that others had 
received. 

Finally, there were environmental influences that led to more 
informal interaction among key men, and thus greater “‘leakage’”’ 
of information, in Alpha than in Beta. By the nature of the firm’s 
operations most key men in Alpha were under strong constraints 
to spend their working days on company premises. Their paths 
crossed often as each supervised his scattered work groups. Lunch- 
table groups usually included men who had only marginal responsi- 
bility for many of the topics the groups discussed. Unplanned inter- 
action, then, was quite frequent at Alpha. It was less frequent at 
Beta, where environmental pressures led members of management 
to spend large amounts of time away from company premises, 
where the on-premise work locations of key men were isolated from 
one another, and where adequate facilities did not exist for staging 
ad hoc conferences. 

Over the long run, as we shall see in the next section, the high 
level of informal interaction in Alpha and the low level in Beta 
were probably self-perpetuating. 

4. Estimates of interaction cost. Interaction among leaders was 
not all accidental; some was planned specifically for the handling 
of certain tasks. But in both firms, because task loads were high, 
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the cost of meetings (in time consumed and in other jobs not done) 
was regarded as high. Leaders’ estimates of the worth of interaction 
were higher at Alpha than at Beta. This is the result of both short- 
and long-run environmental influences. 

Interaction was probably more attractive at Alpha because of 
the perceived interdependence of tasks, because of the inevitable 
sharing of information, and because of the risks inherent in inde- 
pendent action. But it was also more attractive at Alpha because 
it was easier to arrange and because it yielded more satisfying 
results. Most leaders (excepting the sales manager and the presi- 
dent, who left the premises frequently) could be found for a con- 
versation at nearly any time of day. Familiarity with a common 
environment enabled the men to talk a common language, and 
common access to recent inputs enabled them to begin delibera- 
tions without extensive briefing sessions. The relative simplicity 
and stability of the environments the men dealt with made it pos- 
sible for them, even where their environments differed, to become 
experts, over time, in one another's work. 

At Beta, leaders frequently could not contact one another at will. 
Where telephone conversations would not suffice, face-to-face meet- 
ings required at least one member of the group of leaders to come 
from a distant work location. Because the leaders did not have 
common access to one another’s information flows, the discussion 
of many problems had to be preceded by periods of briefing. 
Incomplete knowledge of one another's work and the barriers to 
attainment of such knowledge combined to make fruitless many 
attempts at collaboration. 

Over the years short-run decisions for or against interaction 
combined to strengthen interdependence in Alpha and autonomy 
in Beta. For by interacting frequently in Alpha, the leaders were 
doing a great deal to establish the common frame of reference and 
the type of organizational adjustments that would make continued 
interaction attractive. The leaders in Beta, in contrast, were not 
disregarding constraints against interaction often enough to 
develop the familiarity with one another's work that would make 
meetings seem worth while. At the time of the study an attempt 
was made at Beta to initiate two series of meetings among sub- 
groups in middle management. Both groups served many customers 
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in common, but they were accustomed to working independently. 
Neither attempt appeared likely to succeed, and there were com- 
plaints in both cases that the interaction was simply a waste of time. 


CONCLUSION 


An understanding of the factors which limit or facilitate auton- 
omy in organizations has both scientific and practical significance. 
Upward autonomy is a key variable in the centralization-decentral- 
ization controversy.?® More generally, autonomy has been linked 
to the success of executive training, to the efficiency of managerial 
control, to employees’ feelings of frustration and conflict, to the 
costs of making decisions, to the flexibility of company response 
to new tasks, and to other important aspects of organizational 
performance.”! 

Such relationships have usually been stated as if they were 
applicable in many different organizational settings, and where 
they have not been so stated they have too frequently been so 
interpreted by organizational planners.** The investigation of 
environmental influences that are relevant to organizational plan- 
ning is very important. 

The essential argument of this paper has been threefold. First, 
the investigation of the impact of environmental factors on behav- 
ior in organizations is one of the most important tasks for organi- 
zation theorists. Second, by conceptualizing the environment as a 
flow of information to participants in an organization (and as a 
body of accessible information), it is possible to make systematic 
and meaningful comparisons of the environments of different 

*See, for example, H. Baker and R. France, Centralization and Decentralization 
in Industrial Relations (Princeton, 1954); H. A. Simon et al., Centralization vs. 
Decentralization in Organizing the Controller’s Department (New York, 1954); and 
P. Stryker, The Subtleties of Delegation, Fortune, 51 (March 1955), 94-97. 

“The role of opportunity for autonomy as a motivational factor is discussed by 
C. Argyris, The Individual and Organization: Some Problems of Mutual Adjust 
ment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (June 1957), 1-24. A more general review 
of the effects of opportunity for autonomy on employee motivation and on organi 
zational performance is included in the forthcoming book by J]. G. March and 
H. A. Simon, Organizations. In the latter work the generality of some hypotheses 
about autonomy under varying environmental conditions is considered. 

*H. A. Simon discusses the ambiguity of traditional propositions about centrali 
zation and decentralization, for example, in Administrative Behavior (New York, 
1957), pp. 234-240. 
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tly. organizations. Finally, intensive field and laboratory observation 
om- of organizations in action are a necessary step to the fuller under- 
ime. standing of organizational processes. These observation studies (as 


well as interview studies and attempts at historical reconstruction 
of organizational action) should put explicit emphasis on the 
ton- cognitive activities of organizational participants as a link between 
nce. environmental “‘stimuli’” and the participants’ overt “responses.” 
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Alvin W. Gouldner 


Cosmopolitans and Locals: 
Toward an Analysis of Latent 


Social Roles—lII 


In the preceding issue the author posited a distinction between mani- 
fest and latent social roles as a basis for analyzing two types of latent 
organizational roles or identities. Three variables for differentiating 
latent roles were suggested: loyalty to the organization; commitment 
to professional skills and values; and reference group orientations. 
Cosmopolitans and locals were distinguished in terms of these three 
variables. Certain differences were found between cosmopolitans and 
locals in terms of influence, participation, acceptance of organizational 
rules, and informal relations. In the following essay, factor analysis is 
used to refine the above concepts. Types of locals and types of cosmo- 
politans are differentiated, and it is suggested that these two identities 
may reflect the tension between the organization’s simultaneous need 
for both loyalty and expertise. 

Mr. Gouldner ts associate professor of sociology in the University 
of Illinois. 


I'T was realized from the beginning that our initial treatment of 
cosmopolitans and locals was at best a simplified first approxima- 
tion which, if it showed any promise, would require refinement. 
In particular we realized that neither cosmopolitans nor locals 
were likely to be of one piece; there might be different kinds of 
cosmopolitans as well as different kinds of locals. In order to 
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explore this possibility the data were submitted to a different form 
of examination from that discussed earlier, namely, a factor 
analysis. 

We returned to the raw data, taking all the questions originally 
included in the previously discussed Guttman scales and other 
questions—ninety-four in all—which might be related to cos- 
mopolitanism-localism. Although this was a relatively large num- 
ber of items for a factor analysis, use of the Illiac computer at the 
University of Illinois allowed a rapid solution. With the centroid 
method of extraction and the Quartimax system of rotation, six 
orthogonal and unidimensional factors were produced. The factor 
matrix, presented in Appendix B, suggests that our factors have 
a “compelling” structure, that is, that there is relatively little over- 
lap in the items that go into the six factors and that they therefore 
lend themselves to fairly ready interpretation. 

Originally cosmopolitans and locals had been treated as if, to use 
an astronomical metaphor, they were a binary system of two stars, 
each revolving around the other and together forming a single 
system of interdependent elements. The factors produced by our 
new analysis now leads us to think of a more complex system of six 
‘planets.’ Four of the factors seem to be types of locals, and the 
other two appear to be types of cosmopolitans. Our reasons for 
believing this will be presented later. To put the matter differ- 
ently, the more powerful “magnification” provided by the factor 
analysis enabled us to see that what we had originally regarded as 
two planets was in reality two clusters of planets, one cluster of 
four, the other of two. 

Through the factor analysis we were now in an empirically 
grounded position to suggest the existence of six kinds of latent 
identities of relevance to organizational analysis. The items con- 
tained in each of these is presented in Appendix C, along with 
their factor loadings. Below we give some interpretation of the 
nature of each. In interpretation of the factors attention was given 
to the strength of the factor loadings of the component items and 
to the question of whether any item was peculiar to a given factor 
or overlapped with others. The interpretation was also based on 
the theoretical considerations presented in the first section of this 
paper. 
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It needs to be stressed that the academic community in which the 
respondents lived is, in many respects, an exceptional one. Conse- 
quently, the interpretation of the factors could not always be 
guided by the prima-facie meaning of the component items. Indeed 
some of these are so closely linked to the particular institutions 
of the college from which the respondents came that many readers 
will be at a loss to ascribe any meaning to them at all. Our own 
interpretation was inevitably based on, and we think enriched by, 
the two years’ experience which we had there. Doubtless, this 
reduces the replicability of the interpretations rendered. Yet one 
cannot automatically assume that an interpretation of factors based 
on an intimate knowledge of the people from whom they are 
drawn is inferior to an interpretation of factors drawn from a 
sample with whom the analyst is scarcely acquainted. 


THE LOCALS 
The Dedicated 


These are the “true believers” who are identified with and affirm 
the distinctive ideology of their organization. Here, in particular, 
they are those who stress the distinctive educational philosophy of 
the college. They are deeply committed to their organization— 
and to it as a whole—on the grounds that it embodies unique 
values which they regard as important. They are concerned that 
those within the organization support this ideology, believing that 
community agreement is more important than the acceptance of 
individual differences. They are also more likely to insist that their 
colleagues possess certain local value orientations rather than tech- 
nical competencies. 

They reveal themselves as a type of local, having stronger com- 
mitments to their organization than to a distinctive professional 
role within it. In this context they are those who support programs 
for interdisciplinary education rather than those organized along 
traditional departmental lines. (These men are likely to be the 
“deployables,” who accept transfer from job to job or department 
to department and are more likely to think of themselves as mem- 
bers of Coop College—‘Coopians’—rather than as economists, 
psychologists, or geologists.) Their focus is on the maintenance of 
internal organizational cohesion and consensus rather than on the 
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pursuit of occupational specializations, which they may think of 
as having divisive and dispersive effects on the group. They are 
likely to be thought of as the loyal and reliable members of the 
group, as pillars of its ideological purity. Theirs is an inner ref- 
erence group, focusing on the college and its distinctively embodied 
values. 

The True Bureaucrat 

These, too, are a type of local. For example, they opposed estab 
lishment of an American Association of University Professors 
chapter on the grounds that it was controlled by “outsiders” o1 
was an outside organization. They did not regard then-current 
investigations of communism in colleges as having any effect on 
their own local campus. But their commitment to Coop College 
is basically different from that of the dedicated locals in that their 
loyalties are much more particularistic. They are loyal not so 
much to the college’s distinctive values as to the place itself. They 
are distinguished, for example, by their orientation to the town 
in which their organization is located and their sensitiveness to 
the criticisms that townspeople level at the college. In effect, they 
are a dissident group of locals who seek to adjust their organi- 
zation’s values to those in the immediate environment. Unlike 
the dedicated locals, they are not advocates of internal consensus 
but are willing to engage in internal conflict in order to adjust 
the group to external pressures. Thus, far from upholding the 
organization’s traditional values, they may actually contribute to 
their subversion. Their concern about outside criticism leads them 
to seek changes in the traditional institutions and values of the 
organization; e.g., they seek greater control over student behavior 
and call for more supervision of students, they are somewhat criti- 
cal of conscientious objectors for whom the college had long pro- 
vided something of a haven, and they express the belief that it is 
important to remember that they live in a community which 
believes in segregation, although the college itself has long been 
firmly antisegregation. 

Like other locals, they are committed to Coop College, as indi- 
cated by the fact that they would recommend it as a place for a 
young teacher to begin his career and that they do not regard their 
salaries as too low. There is also some indication that they are locals 
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also in that their professional role commitments are not salient for 
them, as suggested by their beliefs that teachers should not have 
greater influence in the organization as a whole and that they 
would not prefer to have their loads lightened to allow more time 
for their own research or writing. If the dedicated locals can be 
said to be concerned about the integrity of the organizational 
values, the true bureaucrat locals are concerned about the secur- 
ity of the organization. This they seek to accomplish by installing 
more authoritarian and formal regulations to control the behavior 
of others. It is because of this last propensity that we term them 
“true bureaucrats.” 

The Homeguard 

These locals have the least occupational specialization and com- 
mitment; they have little or no advanced college training, write 
little or nothing, and attend few or no professional conventions. 
Unlike the dedicated locals, they are not characterized by a com- 
mitment to the distinctive values of the local organization; nor, 
for that matter, are they especially oriented to the local community. 
There is reason to believe that the organizational subgroup mem- 
bership of these locals is of distinctive importance in characterizing 
them. One of the highest factor loadings, for example, is for their 
department; they tend to be neither full-time researchers nor 
teachers, but rather administrators. 

It is most likely also that they do not occupy the highest admin- 
istrative positions but the second-rung ones; this is suggested by the 
loading on the sex factor, which indicates that they are likely to 
be females. They seem to be bound and loyal to the organization 
for peculiarly particularistic reasons, especially because they them- 
selves were likely to have studied at the college, or to have married 
people who had, or both. In short, they are the second-generation 
‘“Coopians,”” people who came back to live and work at their Alma 
Mater. They are people whose personal history is intimately inter- 
woven with the organization. There are some indications that they 
use an inner rather than an outer reference group orientation. 
However, their inner reference group orientation seems likely to 
be focused on a distinctive part of the whole organization, namely, 
the middle administrative echelon. 
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The Elders 

These locals are characterized by the fact that they tend to be 
the oldest people in the group, as well as those who have been 
with the organization for the longest time. Like other locals, they 
are characterized by a deep commitment to the organization, intend- 
ing to remain with it indefinitely. Their commitment to the organ- 
ization and their older age are likely to be connected. That is, 
they are likely to be in part constrained to this commitment by 
their age and imminent retirement; conversely, they may have 
remained for so long in the group because they were committed 
to it. They are also probably committed to the organization on 
the particularistic grounds of their involvement in its informal 
group structure; they know the largest number of other faculty 
members. 

Their older age may distinctively influence their reference 
orientations in at least two ways: (1) it is likely that they are 
oriented to an informal peer group, those as old as themselves and 
those who care into the organization at about the time they did; 
(2) having been with the group for a longer time than most others, 
they are likely to evaluate its present in terms of its past. In other 
words, their reference orientation may be distinguished not only 
by a special reference group, other elders, but by a concern about 
a special or earlier time period. 

THE COSMOPOLITANS 
The Outsiders 

These cosmopolitans have relatively little integration in either 
the formal or informal structure of the organization. They are not 
close to students, nor do they know many faculty members well. 
They have relatively low participation and influence in the formal 
structures of the organization, nor do they wish more. In a sense 


se 


they are “in” but not “of” the organization. They lave little loyalty 
to the organization and do not intend to remain with it perma- 
nently. They would not stay if their salary was lowered, and they 
would leave to take a job at Harvard or Princeton even at a lower 
salary. 


They are cosmopolitans also in that they are more highly com- 
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mitted to their specialized skills; for example, they tend to be 
against interdisciplinary education. Like cosmopolitans in gen- 
eral, they tend to be oriented toward an outer reference group, 
feeling, for example, that they do not get adequate intellectual 
stimulation from their Coop College colleagues and that they get 
more intellectual stimulation from colleagues elsewhere. These 
cosmopolitans tend to define their role in ways more in keeping 
with traditional academic conceptions than in conformity with the 
distinctive Coop College ideology. 

The Empire Builders 

These faculty members believe that their employment oppor- 
tunities outside of the college are good, and thus their college 
commitment is tempered by a sense of economic independence. 
There is an indication that they are not entirely satisfied with 
their career possibilities within the college and are likely to be 
keeping an eye on outside possibilities. Their commitment to 
their specialized roles is suggested by their feeling that there is 
too much demand made on them to participate in extracurricular 
activities. In short, they manifest cosmopolitan orientations. 

But they are cosmopolitans of a distinctive stamp. Above all, they 
are committed to their specific academic departments, particularly 
in the physical sciences and the creative arts (which were especially 
strong and cohesive on this college campus). This departmental 
commitment is suggested, not only by the way in which it turns 
up on the factor, but also by their expressed feelings that there 
was too much thoughtless criticism of departments and their mem 
bers. They seem to have a strong pull toward increased depart 
mental autonomy. For example, they tend to resent the student 
rating system and to feel that power is too concentrated in the 
administration’s hands. Unlike the outsiders, these men are inte- 
grated into the college structure, but primarily into its formal 
organization. For example, while they will see students fairly 
frequently concerning their work, they will not invite students to 
their homes for a class. 

FACTOR SCORES AND THE GUTTMAN SCALE 


In the foregoing comments the six factors derived from our 
factor analysis have been qualitatively described. It has been sug- 


ur 
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gested that four of them, the dedicated, the true bureaucrats, the 
elders, and the homeguard, are kinds of locals, while two, the out- 
siders and the empire builders, are kinds of cosmopolitans. This 
division stems in part from our inspection of the characteristics 
of each of the factors in terms of the three variables which played 
a crucial part in our original analysis of cosmopolitanism-localism, 
namely, loyalty to the organization, commitment to specialized 
skills, and use of an inner or outer reference group organization. 

There is another way in which we might justify this inter- 
pretation of the factors: we can correlate the original Guttman 
scale of cosmopolitans and locals with the six factors. To do this, 
however, it was necessary to transform the six factors into factor 
scores for each individual in the sample. This was done by taking 
all the items in a single factor which had a factor loading higher 
than 0.3 and assigning arbitrary weights to each item. The more 
closely an answer to a given item corresponded to the answer 
indicated on the factor for that item, the higher the weight assigned 
to it. The individual's total factor score was then computed by 
adding the weighted scores on that factor. This was done for each 
of the six factors. (We did not weight each item in keeping with 
its factor loading. The individual scores obtained were therefore 
crude ones and not sharply discriminative, but it is likely that this 
procedure would have penalized us in any effort made to correlate 
the individual factor scores with other variables.) 

With factor scores assigned to each individual, it was possible 
to compare the six factors with the original Guttman scale of cos- 
mopolitanism-localism. Since the items in the original scale were 
derived directly from our theoretical notions and definitions of 
cosmopolitans and locals, it was felt that such a step would help to 
verify our interpretations of the factors. The average score on each 
of the four positions on the original scale of cosmopolitanism-local- 
ism is shown in Table 12. 

Table 12 tends to confirm our impression that the outsider and 
empire builder are kinds of cosmopolitans, as originally defined, 
while the dedicated, elder, true bureaucrat, and homeguard are 
kinds of locals. Note that the mean scores of high cosmopolitans 
(column 1) on the outsider and empire builder dimensions are 
consistently higher than the mean scores for locals (column 4) on 
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Table 12. Guttman scale of cosmopolitans and locals. 


t 


Mean factor scores: Cosmos—— Locals p* 
] 2 3 4 
Outsider .... . 60 51 49 49 01 
Empire builder << 33 30 28 01 
Dedicated... . 52 52 55 01 
37 38 37 01 
True bureaucrat . ck 33 37 40 01 
Homeguard . 33 34 41 01 
N 29 23 30 43 (125) 


*Here “F” was used to test the significance of difference between the means of all 
four quartiles. As noted, in each case differences were significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. See Henry B. Mann, Analysis and Design of Experiments (New York, 1949), 
p. 18; tables on pp. 182-187. 


the same factors. Conversely, the scores for the dedicated, elder, 
true bureaucrat, and homeguard all run in the same predicted 
direction; that is, opposite to that of the outsider and empire 
builder. Thus the impression that we essentially have four kinds 
of locals and two of cosmopolitans tends to be confirmed. 

To put the matter somewhat differently, we can think of our 
factor analysis as having empirically indicated “qualifications” in 
our original distinction between cosmopolitans and locals. That 
is, it suggests that cosmopolitans and locals are distinguished by 
certain auxiliary traits not hitherto considered. These qualifying 
or auxiliary characteristics can be formulated in terms of reference 
group orientations. For example, cosmopolitans may be seen not 
merely to have an outer reference group, but we can now dis- 
tinguish between those who simply use their profession as a 
reference group and those who also use a functional department 
within their organization as such. Similarly, locals no longer need 
be thought of as using a homogeneous reference group: the dedi- 
cated seem to use the college as a whole as their reference group, 
viewing the college as a symbol of certain values; the true bureau- 
crats use the college-in-a-town as their reference group; the elders 
use an elder, informal peer group within the college as a reference 
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group; and the homeguard use a middle echelon of administrators 
as theirs. To put the matter in terms of latent identities, the factors 
suggest that even in a rationally organized group such as this a 
variety of formally irrelevant attributes may become bases of role 
differentiation. For example, whether or not the individual 
believes in and supports the group’s ideology, the way in which 
he lines up with respect to policy issues—such as increased control 
over students—his age or seniority in the group, may determine 
whether or not he is “integrated” in the group or is viewed as 
an “outsider.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


It is now possible to determine whether this more complex 
structure of six dimensions permits us to make more precise state- 
ments concerning formal organization than the original Guttman 
scale of cosmopolitans and locals. In Tables 7-10 we discussed the 
relation between rule tropism and cosmopolitans and locals. There 
we saw that locals tended to be higher on rule tropism than cos- 
mopolitans, and that being low in influence tended to increase the 
rule tropism of locals but not of cosmopolitans. We can now see 
from the items included in the true-bureaucrat factor that this 
particular type of local was more prone than any other type, local 
or cosmopolitan, to be rule tropist. Indeed, this is one of the reasons 
that we characterized this type as the true-bureaucrat local. In 
other words, rule tropism is not uniformly characteristic of all 
locals. Nonetheless, there is evidence suggesting that rule tropism 
is not confined to the true bureaucrat. There is one other local 
which also manifests a significant degree of rule tropism, namely 
the elders. 

This can be seen from the mean scores on the elder dimension 
for each of the positions in the rule tropism scale (Table 13). A 
tendency toward rule tropism did not significantly differentiate any 
of the other dimensions. In sum, tendencies toward rule tropism 
seem to be characteristic primarily of the true bureaucrats and, 
to a lesser extent, of the elders. 

Our new dimensions also permit us to make somewhat more 
precise statements concerning organizational influence. We saw 
earlier that cosmopolitans had less influence than locals. Our new 
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Table 13. Elders’ tendency toward rule tropism. 


Rule tropism Mean score 
of elders 


(High) 1 38 

2 38 

3 33 

(Low) 4 34 
F test: P .01. 


dimensions suggest that this is true of the outsider, as inspection of 
the items in that factor indicates, but not equally so for the empire 
builder. The latter are not significantly differentiated on their 
degree of influence, though there is a tendency for them to be 
“low” rather than “high” on influence. 

Some of the further significance of our six dimensions for the 
formal organization may be discerned by determining the mean 
scores, on each of these factors, for those whose principal formal 
assignment involved administration, research, and teaching. It 
is clear that this is already involved in one of the dimensions, the 
homeguard, which contains a significant proportion of administra- 
tors. But how do the administrators come out on the other dimen- 
sions, and how do the researchers and teachers differ from the 
administrators in terms of the six factors? This can be noted in 
Table 14. 

Table 14 indicates that the outsiders were least likely to be 
administrators and most likely to be researchers. Empire builders 
were equally likely to be researchers or teachers, and less likely to 
be administrators. As for the locals, the dedicated, true bureaucrats, 
and homeguard (this last is a tautology) are most likely to be 
administrators and least likely to be researchers. The elders are as 
likely to be administrators as teachers, though less likely to be 
researchers. To put the matter the other way around, adminis- 
trators are likely to be relatively high on the homeguard and dedi- 
cated dimensions and particularly low on the outsider and empire 
builder dimensions. They are also more likely to be true bureau- 
crats than researchers or teachers. 
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Table 14. 


Formal role 


Mean factor -- 


scores for: Adminis- Teachers Researchers’ F test, P 
trators 
Outsiders 49 51 66 01 
Empire builders 26 34 34 01 
Dedicated 53 52 44 01 
Elders 36 36 32 05 
True bureaucrats 39 36 33 05 
Homeguard 40 35 25 01 


N 42 14 69 (125) 


It can be seen that administrators are not of one piece; that is, 
underlying the similarity of their formal organizational role are 
probable differences in their latent social identities. Perhaps the 
most significant distinction is that between administrators who are 
characterized by homeguard tendencies and those who are among 
the dedicated. On the other hand, it seems likely that some 
researchers will be characterized by their empire-building tend- 
encies, whereas others will be outsiders. It is notable, however, that 
teachers and researchers are not contrasted by differences in 
empire-building tendencies but by the researcher's greater likelli- 
hood of being an outsider. In all respects except empire building, 
teachers seem to be in the middle between researchers and adminis- 
trators, though falling somewhat nearer to the administrators. 

As a final indication of the implication of these six dimensions 
in the system of formal organization, a study was made of the 
factor scores of the victorious and defeated candidates in an election 
to the college’s highest body, the Administrative Council. Table 15 
indicates the mean scores on each of the factors for elected and 
defeated candidates. As would be expected from our previous find- 
ing that locals tend to have more influence than cosmopolitans, 
it will be seen that the elected candidates were on the average 
higher in the local factors and lower in the cosmopolitan factors 
than were the defeated candidates. 
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Table 15. Factor scores for candidates in election to administrative 
council for 195X.* 


Elected Defeated 

Candidates A B C M; Y 
Outsiders 406F .396 .505 (.436) 538 .505 .527 (523) 
Empire 

builders 552 .224 .500 (.425) .724 .621 .638 (.661) 
Dedicated .549 .538 (.586) 406 .496 .527 (.476) 
Elders 643 .643 .696 (.661) 589 .696 .500 (.595) 
True 

bureaucrats .57 .746 .682 (.666) 556 .365 .587 (.503) 


571 : 
Homeguard 645 .597 .629 (.624) 435 .645 .403 (.494) 


*Year has been omitted to preserve the privacy of the individuals involved. 
tHere individual factor scores were computed by dividing the individual’s total 
score on each dimension by the number of items in it. 


It needs to be noted that the cosmopolitans lost as a bloc, while 
the locals won as a bloc, even though they were not running as 
blocs. How can this be explained? Basically, the victory of the 
locals would seem to be related to the fact that there were more 
locals than cosmopolitans among the faculty electorate; if we 
dichotomize our Guttman cosmopolitan-local scale, there were 73 
locals to 52 cosmopolitans. If we then assume that locals tend to 
vote for locals, and cosmopolitans for cosmopolitans, the complete, 
bloclike victory of the locals seems to be explained."! The question 
that then arises, however, is how the locals know which candidates 
are locals, and vice versa. We must assume that locals and cosmo- 
politans can be ascertained and are differently identified by the 
electorate. 

Now it is significant that such a distinction would be extremely 
difficult to make in terms of the formal or manifest social roles of 
the candidates in this election. One of the victors is, formally, a 
minor administrator and a researcher, the other two are liberal arts 
teachers. One of the defeated candidates is, formally, a liberal arts 
teacher, while the other two are physical science teachers. If the 


“Note also, from Table 16 that locals are more “popular” than cosmopolitans on 


this campus. 


mn 
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electorate was orienting itself primarily by the candidates’ diverse 
formal roles, it seems doubtful whether it would have been so 
unerring in electing the whole local bloc. The fact is, of course, 
that all the candidates were intimately known to the faculty elec- 
torate, and they did not have to rely upon the candidate’s formal 
identity to orient themselves to him. It seems probable that cosmo- 
politans and locals did have discernibly different identities to 
which the electorate was oriented. In other words, there is some 
indication that cosmopolitans and locals were latent social roles 
in this college group. These considerations also suggest that there 
is a contest for power between the cosmopolitans and the locals, 
for they compete with each other, in effect if not intention, as blocs. 
It is not, however, all the cosmopolitans but, rather, mainly the 
empire builders who seem particularly involved in such a com- 
petition for power. The outsiders appear to be less likely to 
engage in a power contest with the locals than do the empire 
builders, for the interests of the outsiders are more likely to lie 
outside of the organization, while some of the things the empire 
builders want can be secured through an increase in their organi- 


zational power. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INFORMAL RELATIONS 


Earlier discussion suggested that cosmopolitans and locals might 
be related to the informal organization of the group, and we are 
now in a position tu pursue this analysis further. The basic data 
on informal relations were derived from the question previously 
referred to, in which all faculty members were asked to indicate, on 
a four-point scale, their informal sociability with a random sample 
of twenty-six people on the faculty. It could now be determined 
whether those who were more “popular” differed from those less 
or “unpopular” with respect to the six cosmopolitan-local dimen- 
sions procured from the factor analysis. The twenty-six people who 
could be chosen were divided into upper and lower groups with 
respect to their “popularity.” This was done on the basis of a 
weighted index of the number of times they were chosen by the 
125 people interviewed, and the closeness or intimacy of their 
choice. The “popular” and “unpopular” choices were then com- 
pared with each other in terms of their mean scores on each of the 
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six cosmopolitan-local factor dimensions. The results of this 


comparison are presented in Table 16. 


Table 16. Comparison of individual factor scores and “‘popularity.”’ 


Mean factor scores for: **Popular”’ “‘Unpopular” 
Outsiders 47 52 
Empire builders 29 36 
Dedicated 52 51 
Elders 37 36 
True bureaucrats 36 34 

38 30 


Homeguard 


As would be expected, the outsider and the empire builder 
cosmopolitans were likely to be among the “unpopular.” The only 
notable difference among the locals with respect to popularity was 
in terms of the homeguard dimension; the homeguards were most 
likely to be among the “popular.” 

Popularity and unpopularity are, of course, relatively simple 
kinds of sociometric information. Data were now sought which 
could tell us something about the patterns of sociability, or the 
sociometric structures and cliques. Since we had not asked each 
person the usual sociometric questions, that is, to list in rank order 
those with whom they preferred to engage in certain activities, 
the usual sociometric matrix or sociograms could not be con 
structed.’* What we could do, however, was to search out “profiles” 
of sociometric preference. In other words, we knew how each of our 
125 faculty members felt about a sample of twenty-six people in 
their own group. We could ascertain, then, whether or not there 
were recurrent patterns of sociometric preference among the 
choosers. Were there, in short, any underlying patterns of choice, 
as reflected in the ratings of the twenty-six people in the sample, 
which could be discerned, and how did they differ from each 
other, particularly with respect to the six cosmopolitan-local 
dimensions? 

“We did not ask respondents the usual sociometric questions—to rank orde1 


individuals—because we felt that this might have been interpreted as a socially 


taboo or unpreferred pattern of discrimination by people in a group such as this. 
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We first needed to determine whether there were any distin- 
guishable underlying patterns of choice. This was done by making 
a factor analysis of the sociometric choices which all 125 people 
in the sample made of the list of twenty-six names. The technique 
utilized was the D? method of factor analysis, a new technique 
which utilizes raw scores.'* 

The factor analysis produced four factors which will be discussed 
here. The factors produced in this connection differ from those 
ordinarily yielded by a factor analysis in that they are not com- 
posed of the usual opinion items but, rather, consist of a list of 
names of people. In other words, each factor produced here is a 
rank ordering of names, with accompanying factor loadings.'* The 
people with the highest factor loading in any factor are, presum- 
ably, those utilizing some common underlying principle of rating 
(the twenty-six names to which they responded), whereas those 
with lower loadings are utilizing this principle of rating to a 
lesser degree, and those with negative loadings are utilizing the 
opposite of this principle of rating. 

As with all factor analyses, a key problem is what do the factors 
mean? That is, what is the common underlying property in each 
factor? A head-on confrontation of this question need not concern 
us here. For we are interested in whether or not each of the four 
sociometric factors is related to the six cosmopolitan-local dimen- 
sions. In other words, do cosmopolitans and locals utilize discern- 
ibly different principles of sociometric rating? This can be resolved 
even if we do not definitely know the nature of the principle which 
each utilizes or in what ways each principle of selection differs 
from the others. 

This problem was analyzed in the following manner: We now 
knew how each of the 125 people in our sample stood on each of 
the four sociometric factors. A rank ordering of all 125 was 
arranged for each sociometric factor, going from those with the 
highest scores on the factor to those with the lowest or the negative 


*This technique is described in Charles Osgood, George Suci, and Percy Tannen 
baum, The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana, IIl., 1957). 

“Since the names of respondents could not be revealed there seemed no point in 
listing the “items” in each of the sociometric factors, for these merely consist of 


names with factor loadings. 
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scores. There were few negative scores, and these had relatively 
small factor loadings in any event. The rank ordering of indi- 
viduals on each factor was then divided into quartiles. The mean 
scores on each of the six cosmopolitan-local dimensions for the 
upper and lower quartiles on the sociometric factors are shown 
in Tables 17A and 17B. 

Bearing in mind that each of the sociometric factors (1, 2, 3, 4) 
indicates a distinctive pattern of sociometric preference, we are 
now in a position to determine whether the patterns of choice or 
the underlying principles of sociometric selection of cosmopolitans 
and locals differ. Table 17A shows that the cosmopolitans, both 
outsiders and empire builders, are less likely to be high on socio- 


Table 17A. 


Those “‘high” or in the upper quartile 
of sociometric factor: 


Mean factor scores for: 1 2 3 4 
Outsiders 46 52 54 51 
Empire builders 28 32 36 30 
Dedicated ; 52 51 49 49 
Elders .... 39 28 36 38 
True bureaucrats 36 36 37 37 
Homeguard . 39 33 33 36 


Those “low” or in the lower quartile 
of sociometric factor: 


Mean factor scores for: 1 2 3 4 
Outsiders 62 52 53 51 
Empire builders 33 29 30 32 
Dedicated 47 53 51 54 
Elders 33 36 34 32 
True bureaucrats 35 38 36 36 
Homeguard 32 38 35 36 
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Table 17C. Significance of differences between means of all four 
quartiles for each sociometric factor. * 


Sociometric factors 


Difference between 
mean scores for: Pi Ps Ps P, 

Outsiders . 01 
Empire builders 01 
Dedicated 
Elders. 01 01 
True bureaucrats 
Homeguard . 01 .05 


*F is used to test the significance of the differences between the means of all four 
quartiles. Differences significant at the .05 level of confidence or better are noted in the 


table. 


metric Factor | than on any of the others. The reverse is shown 
by Table 17B, that is, the cosmopolitans are more likely to be 
lowest in Factor | than they are in any other sociometric factor, 
as well as least likely to be highest. However, Table 17C also shows 
that the empire builders’ mean scores for the low and high quartile 
in Factor 1 are smaller than those of the outsiders. It also shows 
that the differences between mean scores for the empire builders 
on each of the four quartiles in Factor | is not significant, whereas 
that of the outsiders is significant at the .01 level. In short, Factor 
1 denotes a principle of sociometric selection which is not likely 
to be employed by the outsiders. 

We may also note in Table 17A that dedicated, elder, and home- 
guard locals have higher mean scores on Factor | than on any 
other sociometric factor. However, only the differences between 
the mean scores of the elders and the homeguard in all four quar- 
tiles in sociometric Factor | are significant. In short, the elders 
and the homeguard are most likely to be high on and least likely 
to be low on Factor 1. In sum, the outsiders are least likely to use 
the principle of sociometric selection denoted by Factor 1, where- 
as the elders and the homeguard are most likely to use this prin- 
ciple. Factor 1, then, seems to indicate a profile of sociometric 
choice toward which outsiders, on the one hand, and two of the 
local dimensions, the elders and the homeguard, on the other, take 
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opposing stances. If we can think of a sociometric factor as an index 
of the existence of a clique, we may say that outsiders are least 
likely to belong to this clique, whereas elder and homeguard 
locals are most likely to belong to it. There is, then, some indication 
of a cleavage between the cosmopolitans, particularly the outsiders, 
and two of the locals, in the informal clique structure of this group. 

From Table 17B it will be seen that elder, true bureaucrat, and 
homeguard locals are more likely to be low on sociometric Factor 
2 than on any of the others. This, however, is particularly true of 
the homeguard, and, indeed, this is the only dimension which is 
statistically significant (at the .05 level). In other words, Factor 2 
seems to denote a principle of sociometric selection, a profile of 
interpersonal preferences, which the homeguard is least likely to 
employ. In other terms, it suggests the presence of a clique to 
which the homeguard is least likely to belong. Similarly inter- 


preted, sociometric Factor 3 denotes a principle of interpersonal 
selection which the empire builder cosmopolitans are most likely 
to utilize. 

The data for Factor 4 suggest the presence of another principle 
of sociometric preference which the elder locals are likely to use. 
Factor 4 differs from 1, however, in that the cosmopolitans are more 
or less equally likely to use the principle of selection denoted by it, 
whereas they were least likely to use the principle denoted by 
Factor 1. This might suggest two different cliques of elders: those 
“opposed” to the outsiders as indicated by Factor 1 and those 
neutral to or aligned with some of the cosmopolitans, including 
outsiders, as indicated by Factor 4. The clique of elders indicated 
by Factor 4 also seems to have a tendency to exclude the dedicated 
locals. Thus there is in Factor 4 some suggestion of a hiatus 
between some of the elders and some of the dedicated locals. 

It is clear then, that cosmopolitans and locals utilize different 
patterns of sociometric selection or have different profiles of inter- 
personal preference. Somewhat freely interpreted, Tables 17A-C 
might suggest the presence of the following informal cliques: from 
Factor 1, a clique of elder and homeguard locals which excludes 
outsider cosmopolitans; from Factor 2, a clique excluding home- 
guard locals; from Factor 3, a clique centering around the empire 
builders; from Factor 4, a clique centering on elder locals. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This was essentially an effort at concept construction which used 
empirical methods and data to formulate, to refine, and to test the 
utility of a set of concepts. In particular, we proposed and sought 
to demonstrate that the concepts of “locals” and “cosmopolitans”’ 
were of value in organizational analysis. Starting with this dichot- 
omized set of concepts, we refined them, with the use of a factor 
analysis, and found that there were two kinds of cosmopolitans, the 
outsiders and the empire builders, and four kinds of locals, the 
dedicated, the elders, the true bureaucrats, and the homeguard. 
The utility of these concepts for organizational analysis was indi- 
cated by showing that cosmopolitans and locals have different 
degrees of influence, participation, and rule tropism, as well as 
different patterns of informal social relations, in the organization 
studied. 

Cosmopolitans and locals may be regarded as types of latent 
organizational identities and roles, though there is no reason to 
assume that they are all equally latent. In speaking of these as 
“latent,” we mean that cosmopolitans and locals involve criteria 
of social identification—e.g., loyalty to the organization or age- 
which are not regarded as formally salient and culturally prescribed 
for classifying people in an organization such as this. 

The underlying rationale of our focus on latent role structures 

has been well stated by Robert Merton: 
It is our working conviction . . . that the greater part of sociological 
theory and research must be directed to the search for and the analysis 
of social patterns which are the unintended by-products of specifiable 
social forces and social structures. Should sociologists do otherwise and 
confine themselves merely to the empirical documentation of patterns 
of conformity with prescribed norms, then they become little more 
than glorified “social bookkeepers,” assiduously keeping the detailed 
records of what “everybody knows.” Both for purposes of sociological 
theory and social practice, it is essential that research be focussed, not 
wholly of course but largely, upon the hidden and latent rather than 
the open and manifest functions and patterns of social life. 


The analysis of cosmopolitan and local latent roles has, we 


‘R. K. Merton, P. S. West, and M. Jahoda, Patterns of Social Life (mimeo 
publication forthcoming, Ch. VIII-34 
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believe, considerable relevance for substantive theories of organ- 
izational analysis and bureaucratic systems. Probably Henri Saint- 
Simon first noted the rise of the modern organizational patterns 
and new systems of administration in contemporary society.1* He 
argued that in modern society administrative methods would no 
longer rely upon coercion, force, or violence and that the modern 
organization would be governed by men of knowledge and science. 
The authority of the modern administrator would rest upon his 
possession of scientific skills and knowledge. Saint-Simon also main- 
tained that there was an intrinsic connection between, on the one 
hand, the growth of modern science or the professions based upon 
it and, on the other, the development of cosmopolitanism. The 
new scientifically based professions were expected to be cosmo- 
politan in their orientation, that is, to have loyalties which crosscut 
localistic or national groupings. 

In some respects Saint-Simon’s conception of the modern organ 
ization has been assimilated by modern organizational analysis.'7 
It is, for example, commonplace to think of modern industry as 
typically organized so as to maximize efficiency, particularly by the 
impartial selection of expert and skilled personnel. Efficiency and 
scientific administration are considered to be the distinctive indus- 
trial values, while other values and needs conflicting with them 
are held to be subordinate or somehow alien to modern industrial 
organization. In the innovating Western Electric studies, for exam- 
ple, Roethlisberger and Dickson distinguished between the logics 
of cost and efficiency on the one hand and the logic of sentiment 

*See Saint-Simon’s Lettres a un habitant de Genéve (1803); for a cogent pres 
entation and analysis of Saint-Simon’s views on this problem, see also Emile Durk 
heim, Le Socialisme (Paris, 1928). The writer is editing a translation of this to be 
published by the Antioch Press. 

“What seems to have been surprisingly neglected in the history of sociological 
theory is the convergence between Saint-Simon’s and Max Weber's views with respect 
to the nature of modern society and modern systems of administration. Weber’s 
view of modern society as “bureaucratic” and his conception of bureaucracy are 
strikingly similar to Saint-Simon’s conceptions of modern society as “industrial” and 
the nature of industrial administration. Both stress the role of expertise and scientific 
knowledge. Perhaps this convergence has been neglected because it was thought 
that since Weber’s methodological position was at variance with Saint-Simon’s 
positivism, his substantive theories about social structure would also diverge from 
Saint-Simon’s. Perhaps the convergence has been neglected simply because th« 
theorists who know Weber are often unacquainted with Saint-Simon 
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on the other. They maintain that the former logics characterize 
managerial elites, whereas the logic of sentiment is viewed as dis- 
tinctive of employee or worker echelons. Warner and Low’s study 
of industrial conflict in Yankee City makes a similar point. They 
regard the managerial group as dominated by the aim of producing 
“at the lowest possible cost and highest profit” and consider that 
advancement is given primarily to those who contribute most to 
the “efficiency of production.”** 

Such formulations are the result of analysis in terms of “ideal 
types” which focus attention on the distinctive characteristics of 
the thing studied; in the ideal-type analysis the divisionis specifica 
is taken as problematic while the genus proximum is taken as 
given. When a modern management elite is contrasted with ordi- 
nary workers, the former are, indeed, characterized by a greater 
concern for efficiency. Similarly, when modern industrial organ- 
izations are contrasted—as by Saint-Simon—with earlier admin- 
istrative arrangments, the former necessarily appear as paragons 
of rationality and technical efficiency. 

Such historical or status contrasts, however, tend to focus too 
narrowly on the elements which distinguish modern administra- 
tion or organization. For the fact is that an organization's distin- 
guishing characteristics are not its only characteristics. Systematic 
attention must also bc given to those features which modern organ- 
izations share in common with other social systems, for these 
shared characteristics may be as important as the distinctive ones in 
shaping organizational behavior. 

As Chester Barnard, Herbert Simon, and others have indicated, 
the recruitment of technical experts is no more necessary for 
organizational survival than other conditions, one of the most 
important of which is “loyalty” to the organization and to its 
mission. In general, however, Max Weber's theory of bureaucracy 
seems to have taken as given, and therefore neglected, the role of 
loyalty needs as functional requisites of modern bureaucratic 
groups. For such needs are not distinctive of these groups; they are 
common to other and earlier patterns of administration and are 
thus not focused on in his ideal-type bureaucracy. It cannot be 


*W. L. Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modern Factory (New 
Haven, 1947), pp. 172-173. 
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supposed, however, that a bureaucracy operating in an environ- 
ment which is dangerous to it or is regarded as such, which is sur- 
rounded by earthly foes or perceives itself as encircled by dangerous 
supernatural forces, will give the recruitment of expert personnel a 
more salient place than the reinforcement of loyalty. 

Every social system, the modern organization included, requires 
that its members have some degree of loyalty to it as a distinctive 
social structure. This would seem all the more likely if the organ- 
ization operates in a threatening environment. Weber’s theory of 
bureaucracy tended to overlook the implications of this. He tended 
to assume that the more expert an organization’s personnel, the 
more efficient the organization, and therefore the greater its stabil- 
ity. But if, as Saint-Simon long since saw, those who are expert are 
also “cosmopolitan” in outlook and if, as our own analysis suggests, 
they are less loyal to their employing organization, then organiza- 
tional survival may be threatened by a recruiting policy which 
attends solely to the expertise of the candidate. In short, there 
seems to be some tension between an organization’s bureaucratic 
needs for expertise and its social-system needs for loyalty. The need 
for loyalty sets certain limits within which the need for expertise 
is pursued and vice versa. 

In terms of the considerations presented here, however, the 
inhibition of expertise by loyalty considerations is a variable, 
changing with the extent of the threat, real or perceived, to which 
the organization is exposed. Organizations presumably place less 
stress on loyalty when their mood is one of self-confidence and 
security, and when they are on the rise vis-a-vis their competitors. 
They seem likely to concern themselves less with the expertise of 
their personnel, and to give smaller rewards for efficiency and 
skill, when they feel themselves challenged and when they face 
rising antagonists. In short, as Saint-Simon long ago suggested, 
the full development of modern patterns of administration, with 
their characteristic stress on expertise and scientific knowledge, 
appears to be contingent on the decline of conflict. 

The distinction between cosmopolitans and locals seems par- 
ticularly promising because it focuses attention on the tensions 
between the modern organization’s needs for loyalty and expertise. 
It suggests that certain types, the dedicated, the elder, the true 
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bureaucrat, and the homeguard locals subserve the group’s need 
for loyalty, while the cosmopolitans function to satisfy the group's 
need for expertise. Moreover, the cosmopolitan-local distinction 
appears to be potentially fruitful for the study of organizational 
dynamics and especially of intraorganizational tensions and 
conflicts. 

In studies of industrial or factory bureaucracies many cleavages 
and conflicts are organized around the manifest roles and are too 
evident to be missed. Studies of other kinds of bureaucracies, how- 
ever, have yet to develop stable conceptual tools for identifying 
the lines of conflict within them. It may be that the study of the 
relations between cosmopolitans and locals in modern organiza- 
tions can provide clues for the analysis of conflict within educa- 
tional, governmental, hospital, and other bureaucracies. 


APPENDIX B 

The Factor Matrix 
Question True Home- Emp. 

No.* Dedicated _ bur. guard Elders bldrs. Outsiders 
1 3257 
2 3724 2571 3090 
3 3412 
.4573 
6 4853 —.3203 
7 —.5812 
8 .3071 —.2700 —,2817 
10 —.3066 
11 5130 
12 .2729 
13 .3957 —.2943 —.2668 
14 .3361 
16 —.2752 .3588 
17 .6414 
18 .3485 
19 -.4021 


*Question numbers correspond with those listed in Appendix C, where the question 
asked is indicated. Items submitted to factor analysis but not appearing in any of the 
following factors are not reported. 
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Emp. 
bldrs. 


True Home- 


Question 
bur. guard 


No.* Elders Outsiders 


Dedicated 


An kh WN 
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.3029 
.5399 


.2970 


.4203 


.3968 


—.5452 


.3403 


.3871 


.2840 


.2948 
.2817 
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.2640 


.3017 


.3044 


-.4988 


.3499 


.2807 


—.2867 


—.3042 
—.3364 


—.3149 


.2890 
.6840 
—.2934 


.2674 
—.5288 


21 .6018 
23 2911 
24 .5102 
26 —.3038 
28 -.3498 
29 -.3782 
24 .2504 
35 —.2702 
36 .3324 
37 .2678 
38 3841 —.3700 
39 
41 —.2752 
42 3426 il 
45 —.2554 -2567 
46 .3232 .3529 
47 .3650 
48 
.3629 
.3578 
3127 
60 
61 .3260 —.3261 
62 | 
64 
66 —.3285 
67 5411 
69 .2568 4565 
70 
71 .3379 
73 
75b 3913 
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Question True Home- Emp. 

No.* Dedicated bur. guard Elders bldrs. Outsiders 
76 —.4957 2642 
77 .3540 -.5220 
78 .2800 
79 —.3112 
80 —.6995 
8la —.3332 —.5019 
81b —-.5917 
8ic 
82 —.6635 
83 —.2924 .4489 
84 6422 
85 —.2857 
87 -.6257 
88 —.3147 
89 ~.3848 
89a —.3729 
90 -.3286 
91 —.2881 
93 .5023 
94 —.6355 
94a .4714 —.4195 
94b .2996 5391 
95 .6834 
96 -7682 
98 .3500 
108-9 .4041 
110 .6993 
111 5819 
113 .6076 


114 5753 3 
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APPENDIX C 


The Six Factors with Factor Loadings 
(Negative loadings are not indicated here, but are reported in the factor 
matrix.) 
The Dedicated (Locals) 
Loading Q No. 
.64 17. I wish that more students here had a genuine love of ideas 
and scholarship. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
.60 21. Students should take a bit more interest in course content 
and somewhat less interest in its application to their 
personal problems. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
54 56. It is more important to have people accept differences 
than it is to have community agreement. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
48 6. Courses which attempt to integrate several disciplines tend 
to become watered-down and somewhat superficial. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 


.46 5. The lecture method has been somewhat underestimated 
at (college). 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

.40 3. It is a good idea to give academic credits for C. G. (extra- 


curricular) participation. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.40 13. Considering other responsibilities, there is altogether too 
much demand on faculty members to participate in 
extracurricular activities. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

38 89. What do you see as some of the effects of current Con- 
gressional investigations of communism on college cam- 


puses? 
Tend to answer: little or no effect on local campus 
.38 29. Black Mountain College does not draw distinctions 


between its full professors, associate professors, and assist- 
ant professors. This plan should be instituted at (college 


name). 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
mY 2. There are general principles in every field which students 


should digest before attempting to deal with their prac- 
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Loading Q No. 
tical applications. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
ctor 36 47. I don’t like “Faculty Nite.” 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 


35 18. Time pressures make it awfully difficult for the faculty to 
have close personal contact with students, even though 
Jeas they would like to. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
.34 42. If I saw no opportunity to do my own personal research 
tent here, I would find my job less satisfying. 
heir Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
.34 38. Since, after all, (college) is an educational institution, more 


of the decision-making power should rest with the teach- 
nces ing faculty. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
.34 71. Both of the following might be called “typical” (college) 
end students. Check the one which more closely resembles the 
students you like. 
Tend to like: Jack, popular, active on council and 


ated several committees, a good leader and one 
who is always around and can be depended 
upon when there’s a job to be done. 
_ .33 90. Think of two teachers whom you like and respect. What 
is there about them that makes you feel this way? 
Answers tend to: evaluate colleague in terms of dedication 
= to college’s principles rather than their 
professional competence. 
32 54. It’s unfortunate but true that there are very few people 
around here with whom one can share his professional 
interests. 
— Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
mS 8. One important way in which people are “kept in line” 
; around here is through gossip. 
— Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
<0 30 55. Although there are probably reasons for this, it is too bad 
salaries at (college) are so low. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree. 
_— 30 64. Here are some teaching methods and techniques which 


site you might have used during the last year. Check all 
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Loading Q No. 
those that you have used. 
Tended to use: more group term papers and buzz groups 
than lectures and weekly quizzes 
.28 78. You are a member of a committee selecting a psycholo- 
gist to be added to our faculty next year. Two candidates 
remain. 

Tend to choose: (the one who) comes from Michigan. He 
has taught for seven or eight years and is 
generally considered to be a competent 
teacher. He is extremely interested in the 
(local) community as a place. . . to settle. 
Some people fear that he is not so pro- 
fessionally competent as (the other). 

4 12. In our modern world, knowledge must be practical in 
order to be meaningful. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.26 69. Would you leave (college) if you were offered a job at 

Harvard or Princeton? 

Tend to answer: would not leave 


25 34. Frequently teachers would like to ask one of their small 
classes to an evening meeting in their homes, but since this 
is against the rules, they should not. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
True Bureaucrat (Locals) 

58 7. Looking at developments in the area of the community 
and at the widespread violations of the honor system, it 
would seem that we need more supervision of student 
behavior. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

54 60. By and large regulations at (college) are too lenient. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

51 11. The behavior of the student body during the past few 


years suggests that hours for freshmen might be desirable. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

51 24. Criticism of the college AAUP chapter on the grounds 
that it is influenced by an outside organization is not 
justified. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
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Loading Q No. 
42 55. Although there are probably reasons for this, it is too bad 
aps salaries at (college) are so low. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
a .40 19. The degree of freedom and responsibility expected of 
nate students here is too great a strain on people of their age. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
40 59. The way to make sure that you get tenure here is to be 
He 
‘ well liked. 
be Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
6 38 38. Since, after all, (college) is an educational institution, more 
the 
of the decision-making power should rest with the teach- 
ing faculty. 
oul Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
” 37 89a. By and large, what effect have the many recent investiga- 
i 


tions of communism had on the (college) campus? 

Tend to answer: no effect whatsoever 

Concerning the barber shop issue, it is more important 
=m to remember that we live in a town with people who 
believe in segregation than to think only of abstract ideals. 


~ 
tN 


Tend to answer: strongly agree 


all 35 46. Certain decisions, now made by Ad Council, might better 
his be handled by (the president and vice-president). 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
.34 39. Faculty members should have their loads lightened to 
make more time available for private research, writing, 
or other work in their fields. 
ity Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
, it 31 88. Suppose a young friend of yours has just completed his 
ent graduate training in your field. He has been offered 


positions of equal rank and salary at Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Swarthmore, Chicago, and (college). Which 
would you advise him to take? 
Tend to answer: College 

.29 23. Conscientious objectors deserve respect because they live 


few 
“~ up to their ideals. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
aie .27 37. Even though they are very competent, somehow or other 
oe one gets very little intellectual stimulation from his col- 


leagues here. 
Tend to cnswer: strongly disagree 
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Homeguard (Locals) 
Loading Q No. 
.70 110. What college degrees do you hold? Are you currently 
110a. working toward any degree? 

Tend to answer: none or Bachelor’s degree 

63 94. Department 
Tend to answer: administration 

.61. 113. How many of your (professional associations’) meetings 
have you attended in the last five years? 
Tend to answer: none 

.58 111. What books or articles have you published during the 
last five years? 
Tend to answer: none 

557 114. How many papers, if any, have you read at these (pro- 
fessional) conventions in the last five years? 
Tend to answer: none 

50 93. Sex 
Tend to be: female 

47 94a. Department 
Tended to be from: the behavioral sciences, creative arts, 

humanities, or miscellaneous. 
40 109. Did you ever study at (college)? Did your wife ever study 
109a. at (college)? 

Tend to answer: ‘“‘yes” to both questions 

39 75b. A small class of yours tells you that your final exam is 
scheduled at a time inconvenient for them. Would you 
agree to give it to them at some other time? 
Tend to answer: no 

39 42. If I saw no opportunity to do my own personal research 
here, I would find my job less satisfying. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

ao 98. Marital status 
Tend to be: single 

.34 28. It is only understandable that teaching faculty should be 
more friendly with each other than with administrators. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

33 66. About how often do you invite students to come to your 
home for a class? 
Tend to answer: frequently 

ao 61. Differences of interest and functions between administra- 
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Loading Q No. 


31 


.30 


59. 


94b. 


71. 


83. 


48. 


96. 


tion and teaching faculty prevent them from having close 

social relationships with one another. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

The way to make sure that you get tenure here is to be 

well liked. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

Department 

Tend to be from: physical sciences, creative arts, human- 

ities, miscellaneous. 

Both of the following might be called “‘typical’’ (college) 

students. Check the one which more closely resembles the 

students you like. 

Tend to like: the student who is popular, active in extra- 
curricular affairs, a good leader, rather 
than the good “‘student”’ type. 

When teaching a seminar, do you prefer to have it at 

home or at school? 

Tend to answer: at home 

Too many people have to be consulted before you can do 

anything around here. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

I get most of my intellectual stimulation from: 

Tend to answer: colleagues at (college) 

One of the nice things about (college) is that relation- 

ships among faculty are almost wholly co-operative and 

friendly. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 


Elder (Locals) 


How old are you 

Tend to answer: 60 or older 

What year did you first come to (college)? 

Tend to answer: 1932 or before; group with longest 
tenure. 

Barring unforeseen changes, would you remain here 

permanently? 

Tend to answer: yes 

If in the next three years (college) has to curtail its budget 

and your salary is cut, would you stay? 

Tend to answer: certainly stay 
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Loading Q No. 
46 69. Would you leave (college) if you were offered a job at 
Harvard or Princeton? 
Tend to answer: would not leave 


45 8ic. Measure of degree of satisfaction with influence: 
Tend to be: overindulged or disinterested in influence 
.37 85. Measure of sociability: 
Tend to be: high on sociability 
35 77. How many faculty members do you feel you know well? 
Tend to answer: many, 10 or more 
.34 3. It is a good idea to give academic credits for (extra- 


curricular) participation. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 


.34 45. Too many people around here think they can tell you 
what to do. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

ao 81a. Measure of influence aspiration: 


Tend to have: a low degree of influence aspiration 
30 62. (The college president) wields a high degree of power. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 


30 54. It’s unfortunate but true that there are really few people 
around here with whom one can share his professional 
interests. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

29 91. Measure of basis of evaluation of colleagues—trust vs. 

competence: 
Tend to: evaluate colleagues in terms of trust. 
ae 8. One important way in which people are “kept in line” 


around here is through gossip. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.26 52. Concerning the barber shop issue, it is more important 
to remember that we live in a town with people who 
believe in segregation than to think only of abstract ideals. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.26 42. If I saw no opportunity to do my own personal research 
here, I would find my job less satisfying. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 


Outsider (Cosmopolitans) 


.70 80. About how many students do you think you know by 
name when you see them? 
Tend to answer: 0-30, lowest on the scale 


ou 


Dy 


.66 


.64 


.63 


Loading Q No. 
.68 


68. 


84. 


87. 


81b. 


16. 
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In what general areas in the community are you in- 
fluential? 

Tend to answer: none 

About how many students do you have close personal 
relationships with? 

Tend to answer: 0-9, lowest on the scale 

Without being modest about your campus influence, do 
you think you have: 

Tend to answer: less than average influence 

Here is a list of community activities (councils, commit- 
tees, etc.). Check those in which you participated during 
the year. 

Tend to check: none 

Degree of influence measure: 

Tend to have: low degree of influence 

About how many students do you generally see and chat 
with for at least 10-15 minutes once a week or more: 
Tend to answer: O-—5, low on scale. 

How many faculty members do you feel you know well? 
Tend to answer: 1-5, low on scale 

Measure of influence aspiration: 

Tend to have: low influence aspiration 

Despite the emphasis on equality at (college), social con- 
tacts among staff members of different rank are not fre- 
quent. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

One of the nice things about (college) is that the rela- 
tionships among faculty are almost wholly co-operative 
and friendly. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 

It’s unfortunate but true, that there are really very few 
people around here with whom one can share his pro- 
fessional interests. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

Even though they are competent, somehow or other, one 
gets very little intellectual stimulation from his colleagues 
here. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

Greater integration among disciplines is good because it 
avoids one-sided approaches to many-sided problems. 
Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
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Loading Q No. 
ao 61. Differences of interest and function between administra- 
tion and teaching faculty prevent them from having close 
social relationships with one another. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 


a 1. It is desirable to have a community convocation at the be- 
ginning of each period to create greater agreement among 
us. 

Tend to answer: strongly disagree 
32 6. Courses which attempt to integrate several disciplines 


tend to become watered-down and somewhat superficial. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
31 64. Here are some teaching methods and techniques which 
you might have used during the last year. Check all those 
you have used. 
Tend to use: more weekly quizzes and lectures than buzz 
groups and group term papers. 


31 


N 


There are general principles in every field which students 

should digest before attempting to deal with their prac- 

tical applications. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.30 36. On the whole, most of my contacts with administrators 
are on the official level. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

29 69. Would you leave (college) if you were offered a job at 
Harvard or Princeton? 
Tend to answer: would leave even at a lower salary 

29 59. The way to make sure you get tenure here is to be well 
liked. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

29 67. Barring unforeseen changes, would you remain here 
permanently? 
Tend to answer: no 

29 26. There are many divisive cliques and groups on campus. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.29 85. Measure of sociability: 
Tend to score: low on scale 

.28 8. One important way in which people are “kept in line” 

around here is through gossip. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
41. On the whole, administrative faculty tend to know other 
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Loading Q No. 


.26 


us 
cn 


94b. 


66. 


wm 


administrative faculty better than teaching faculty. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

I get most of my intellectual stimulation from: 

Tend to answer: other professional associates elsewhere, 
books, periodicals 

Considering other responsibilities, there is altogether too 

much demand made on faculty members to participate in 

extracurricular activities. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

If in the next three years (college) has to curtail its budget 

and your salary is cut, would you stay? 

Tend to answer: definitely not 

Too many people around here think they can tell you 

what to do. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 


The Empire Builder (Cosmopolitans) 


Department 

Tend to be in: physical science, creative arts, humanities, 
miscellaneous 

Influence in major policy decisions here is concentrated 

in the President and a few top administrators. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

When teaching a seminar, do you prefer to have it at 

home or at school? 

Tend to answer: at school 

Department 

Tend to be in: physical sciences 

Since after all (college) is an educational institution, more 

of the decision-making power should rest with the teach- 

ing faculty. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

About how often do you invite students to come to your 

home for a class? 

Tend to answer: never 

It is easy to “climb” academically at (college), but you 

can’t get very far. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 

It is only understandable that teaching faculty should be 

more friendly with each other than with administrators. 

Tend to answer: strongly agree 
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Loading Q No. 
.33 36. On the whole most of my contacts with administrators 
are on an official level. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
B 5. The lecture method has been somewhat underestimated 
at (college). 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 


Loading Q No. 

an 79. On the whole employment opportunities for men with 
my training and special interests are: 
Tend to answer: excellent 

31 10. Although student evaluations of faculty may be an im- 
portant part of the (college) system, they do tend to 
encourage an undesirable catering to popularity. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 


.30 26. There are many divisive cliques and groups on campus. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
.29 13. Considering other responsibilities, there is altogether too 


much demand made on faculty members to participate in 
extracurricular activities. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 

.28 70. About how often do you see your students for individual 
talks about their work? 

Tend to answer: high on scale, three or more times per 
period. 

By 35. There is on the (college) campus an undue amount of 
thoughtless criticism directed toward departments and 
their members. 

Tend te answer: strongly agree 


.26 2. There are general principles in every field which students 
should digest before attempting to deal with their prac- 
tical applications. 

Tend te answer: strongly agree 
25 45. Too many people around here think they can tell you 


what to do. 
Tend to answer: strongly agree 
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W. G. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, 
M. Affinito, and M. Malone 


Reference Groups and Loyalties 


in the Out-Patient Department 


This study is concerned with explanations for the high turnover 
rates among nurses in supervisory, head nursing, and staff nursing 
positions. Using reference group theory, particularly the concept of 
“locals” and “cosmopolitans” as organizational role types, the authors 
find that the local-cosmopolitan hypothesis requires considerable mod- 
ification. In contrast to expectations, “cosmopolitans” did maintain 
high in-group loyalties, did not refer to an external group, and were 
motivated toward organizational commitment. In view of these find- 
ings, an effort is made to modify the theory on the basis that the 
hospital environment is substantially different from that of the other 
organizations in which the local-cosmopolitan model was derived. 

The authors are members of the Human Relations Center in 
Boston University. The first three authors are also associated with the 
Department of Psychology. 


DURING the past year first steps have been taken toward a study 
of some of the social and psychological factors affecting the role 
of nurses in the Out-Patient Department (OPD). Although our 
findings can be only tentative, we believe that early communication 

*Paper read at the American Sociological Society Annual Meetings, Washington, 


D.C., August 27-29, 1957. This research was sponsored by the American Nurses 
Foundation. 
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to our colleagues may offer suggestions for further research. Our 
major intention is to present one part of this research—that dealing 
with reference groups—not as a fait accompli but as a case study 
in reformulations of hypotheses as a consequence of confronting 
the real world of data. Data, as we shall show, have a way of stub- 
bornly resisting neat theoretical formulations; but, as we also hope 
to show, they can be useful for indicating further refinements in 
our conceptual apparatus. 

Anyone who has worked within the hospital setting does not have 
to be told that one of the chief problems facing directors of nurs- 
ing and hospital administrators is the high turnover of nurses in 
supervisory, head nursing, and staff nursing positions. Among the 
causes usually mentioned for the shortage of nurses and nursing 
turnover are physicians’ treatment of nurses, marriage, poor 
housing, poor working conditions, poor recruitment practices, 
heavy work schedules created by the shortage of help, and lack of 
marriage possibilities.? Our natural proclivities as social scientists 
led us to question whether or not these “obvious” factors were the 
critical determinants of the rapid turnover and mobility. 

For one thing, we wondered whether mobility and turnover 
were not related to factors involving group membership and 
reference group behavior. It has been shown, for example, that 
secure anchorage in a primary group that supports the beliefs, 
feelings, and ideas of members tends to create a cohesiveness 
usually defined as ‘the resultant of all the forces acting on mem- 
bers to remain in the group.’’* It is also widely acknowledged that 
identifying with groups—both membership and nonmembership 
—tends to shape behavior either toward or against the reference 
groups. The following questions were then raised: To what groups 
were nurses loyal? How would nurses rank the various groups of 
which they were members? Would they tend to rank those groups 
highest to which they were closest, i.e., their own work group over 
the medical field? What are the correlates of their loyalties in terms 
of age, background, personality characteristics, attitudes toward 
work? 

*Chris Argyris, Diagnosing Human Relations in Organizations: A Case Study of 
a Hospital (New Haven, 1956). 


*Leon Festinger, “Informal Social Communication,” in D. Cartwright and A. 
Zander, Group Dynamics (Evanston, IIl., 1953), p. 194. 
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This paper is an attempt to analyze a significant organizational 
problem in terms of reference group theory. An unanticipated con- 
sequence of the study is that when a series of predictions based on 
theoretical formulations failed to materialize new questions had 
to be raised about theory as it is related to specific field situations. 


THE SETTING 

While the attention of social scientists has been increasingly 
focused upon study of the hospital and hospital treatment, the 
major emphasis in these studies has been upon in-patient rather 
that out-patient services. One of the current problems facing those 
concerned with professional nursing practice in the OPD is the 
gap between nursing services actually rendered and the perceived 
potentialities of such services. Fundamental changes in the con- 
ception and practice of treatment related to the needs of ambula- 
tory patients necessitate corresponding changes in the functions 
and the roles which the professional nurse performs in the OPD, 
as well as a new look at the social organization and the total pattern 
of health services in which she functions. With this in mind, a 
total of ninety-seven nurses, the entire nursing population of seven 
participating OPDs in metropolitan Boston, has been interviewed 
intensively. Following a preliminary questionnaire, each nurse 
responded to a written questionnaire requiring approximately two 
hours and administered to the nurses in groups. In addition, 
individual interviews of approximately two hours were held with 
each nurse. 


RESULTS 


Locals and Cosmopolitans 


Robert Merton first used the terms “local” and “cosmopolitan” 
to characterize divergent orientations in a community setting.‘ 
Locals were narrowly concerned with affairs of the community to 
the virtual exclusion of world affairs, and cosmopolitans were 
found to be more oriented toward the outside world. The locals’ 
world revolved around the community; the cosmopolitans were 
involved in the community, but as a place to live, not a way of life. 
Since Merton’s initial formulation, a number of social scientists, 


‘Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: Local and Cosmopolitan Influentials,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. and enl.; Glencoe, IIl., 1957). 
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working independently in the area of organizational behavior, 
have employed similar concepts in identifying divergent organiza- 
tional roles. Alvin Gouldner® has summarized some of these studies, 
which have included two of his own researches, a gypsum mine 
and a small college, Leonard Reissmann’s investigation® of the role 
conceptions of government bureaucrats, and Vernon Bentz’s study 
of the faculty of a city college." We are indebted to Gouldner’s 
theoretical formulation, which summarized these role orientations 
as follows: ““Cosmopolitans: Those lower on loyalty to the employ- 
ing organization, higher on commitment to their specialized role 
skills, and more likely to use an outer reference group orientation.” 
Locals can be characterized by the opposite characteristics. Two 
brief examples may help to depict these roles. In the college setting 
a cosmopolitan will probably publish more, spend less time on 
college committees, devote less time to teaching and students, 
attend more professional meetings, and be more willing to leave the 
college than the local. In the factory or government organization, 
the cosmopolitan is likely to be a staff expert with specialized skills, 
having only peripheral interest in the local power situation. He 
tends to identify and associate with his professional colleagues 
rather than with his bureaucratic partners. Work is evaluated in 
terms of meeting professional standards rather than of pleasing 
indigenous authorities. 

Recent work at the University of Michigan conducted by Donald 
C. Pelz® in a scientific research organization, by S. Lieberman and 
L. Meltzer on members of the American Physiological Society,® 
and by D. Marvick?® in a governmental bureaucratic setting tend 
to corroborate Gouldner’s general theoretical statement. Pelz, for 

®Alvin Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
Roles, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (Dec., March, 1957, 1958), 281-306 
444-480. We are chiefly indebted to Gouldner’s formulation. 

*Leonard Reissmann, A Study of Role Conceptions in Bureaucracy, Social Forces, 


27 (March 1949), 305-310. 

"Vernon J. Bentz, A Study of Leadership in a Liberal Arts College (Columbus, O., 
1950; mimeo.). 

*Donald C. Pelz, Some Social Factors Related to Performance in a Research 
Organization, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (Dec. 1956), 310-325. 

°S. Lieberman and L. Meltzer, The Attitudes and Activities of Physiologists (Ann 
Arbor, 1954). 

*D. Marvick, Career Perspectives in a Bureaucratic Setting (Ann Arbor, 1954). 
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example, found that life scientists held two differing value orien- 
tations: science orientation, which corresponds to the cosmopol- 
itan, and institutional orientation, which corresponds to the local. 
R. C. Davis found that the index of science orientation was sig- 
nificantly related to high science performance while institutional 
orientation was not."? 

Following these leads, we constructed a local-cosmopolitan scale, 
based on the Michigan studies, which would distinguish these 
divergent orientations among nurses. Each nurse was asked to 
indicate “‘How much do you want each aspect?” for each of the 
following seven items: 

1. Chance to supervise others. 

2. Chance to use my present nursing abilities or knowledge. 

3. Chance to acquire new abilities or knowledge. 

4. Freedom to carry out my own ideas; chance for originality and 

initiative. 

5. An important administrative job in the hospital. 

6. Association with high-level persons having important admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

Chance for greater responsibility in professional nursing 


associations. 

Responses were made on a three-point scale, with the option of 
indicating “no opinion.”?* On the basis of our understanding of 
the cosmopolitan-local dimension, we predicted that items 2, 3, 4, 
and 7 wouid cluster as cosmopolitan items and that 1, 5, and 6 
would cluster as local items. A series of Pearson product moment 
correlations revealed a rather different clustering. Table 1 indicates 
that items 2, 3, and 4 comprise one cluster, with items 5, 6, and 7 
forming another cluster. Item 1, correlating with items 3, 4, and 7, 
apparently represents a third factor relating in some way to each 
of the other two. This item was therefore treated separately. 

We had reasoned, incorrectly as our data indicate, that locals, 
defined in terms of striving for achievement and recognition within 
the local situation, would respond with interest to the following 

"R. C. Davis, “Factors Related to Scientific Performance,” in Interpersonal Fac- 
tors in Research, Part I (Ann Arbor, 1954). 


"These items were modifications of the University of Michigan study; see Pelz 


op. cit 
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Table 7. Important factors. 


Items | 1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 
= = | — 
18 27 | .26 20 22 35° 
1 N = 80\N = 77|N = 79|IN = = 62/N:= 61T 
5% | | — 1%t 
| 56 | .42 | «15 08 02 
2 N = 87IN = 90\IN = 60IN = 72\N = 71 
1% 17 = 
56 13 10 «411 
3 | N = 86\N = 58\IN = 69IN = 66 
1% — | - 
19 —.14 15 
4 N = 62|N = 72\N = 70 
— — 
61 51 
|} 65 N = 56|N = 53 
| 1% | 1% 
59 
6 N = 64 
1% 
TN. tLevel of significance. 
1. Chance to supervise others. How Much Do You Want Each Aspect? 


= Of utmost importance 

= Of considerable importance 
= Some or little importance 
No opinion 


2. Chance to use my present nursing 
abilities or knowledge. 

3. Chance to acquire new abilities or 
knowledge. 

4. Freedom to carry out my own ideas; 
chance for originality and initiative. { 


5. An important administrative job in wos a 
we 


Wh 
ll 


the hospital. 


6. Association with high-level persons 4 = 
having important administrative re- ‘ 
sponsibilities. 5 

7. Chance for greater responsibility in Cluster 2,3,4 


professional nursing associations. Cluster 5,6,7 
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items: (1) chance to supervise others; (5) an important administra- 
tive job in the hospital; and (6) association with high-level persons 
having important administrative responsibilities. Each of these 
items, it was felt, reflected success in the local administrative 
situation. 

On the other hand, it was thought that cosmopolitans, defined 
in terms of striving for personal achievement and recognition 
through their contributions to the development of the professional 
field, would respond with interest to items (2) chance to use present 
nursing abilities or knowledge; (3) chance to acquire new abilities 
or knowledge; (4) freedom to carry out my own ideas; chance for 
originality and initiative; and (7) chance for greater responsibility 
in professional nursing associations. Each of these items, we felt, 
reflected development of the individual within the professional 
field. 

The clusters obtained having been somewhat different, the task 
became that of isolating the items that changed the clusters most 
significantly. This would then suggest the directions in which we 
might look for explanations of these changes and consider the 
meaning of the clusters we did obtain. This method of ex post 
facto theorizing is of course less satisfactory than a series of pre- 
dictions that fall into place. It does serve, however, to sharpen 
the hypotheses for future research. 

Items | (predicted local) and 7 (predicted cosmopolitan) were 
those needing consideration. Item 1, correlating in part with 
both clusters obtained, might reflect those who, within either 
orientation, wish to contro] others, perhaps for different reasons. 
Possibly within some hospital situations the chance to “acquire 
new abilities and knowledge” and “freedom to carry out my own 
ideas” depend upon being in a supervisory position. The correla- 
tion of item 1 with item 7, “chance for greater responsibility in 
professional nursing associations,’ supported, in part, the thesis 
to be presented later in reference to item 7. We suspect that the 
words “supervise” and “responsibility” represent the same kinds 
of needs—that the word “responsibility” may outweigh the word 
“professional” in producing this correlation. 

As suggested above, the correlation of item 7 with items 5 and 6 
(particularly in view of its correlation with item 1) is reasonable 
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when considered in the light of the word “responsibility” reflecting 
an administrative orientation. 
Other areas of our work have suggested that the “nursing profes- 
sion” may reflect something rather different in the thinking of 
nurses from what we had anticipated. Our earlier consideration 
of the nursing profession contained within it the notion that the 
professional orientation is one of striving for development and 
growth in a field of knowledge and endeavor through constant 
study, research, and change. Although this orientation does exist 
within the field of nursing, there is reason to believe that the words 
“nursing profession” reflect a somewhat less dynamic notion in the 
thinking of the staff and head nurses in our study sample. While 
most of these nurses expressed a high degree of loyalty to the 
nursing profession, as shown below, they seemed to mean by this a 
high degree of identification with an ideal. Some corroboration 
of this view was seen when a group of nurses was asked to comment 
on some of this study’s findings. When representatives from each 
of the hospitals cooperating in the study were asked what the 
nursing profession meant to them, they could scarcely articulate its 
symbolic meaning. After awhile they mentioned such things as 
“It’s what we are’; “it contains our standards and ethics’; “things 
we've been taught”; “service to mankind”; “‘a ministering to the 
sick and the maimed”; “feelings of prestige because we have a 
profession I’m part of: I am a nurse.” 
Table 2 shows the distribution for the local-cosmopolitan scale. 
(The distribution, incidentally, suggests that the “no opinion” 
category represented something other than “no opinion.”) With 
these data we were able to distinguish four groups of nurses. For 
each subject the average score for items 2, 3, and 4 were computed. 
Items 5, 6, and 7 were handled in the same way. After these 
distributions were broken as close to the median as possible, it 
was possible to define the four groups in the following way: 
A. Cosmopolitans: Those subjects scoring below the median on 
items 2, 3, and 4 and above the median on items 5, 6, and 7. 
(Low score represents high interest.) 

B. Locals: Those subjects scoring below the median on items 
5, 6, and 7 and above the median on items 2, 3, and 4. 


ns 
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Table 2. Distribution of item responses. 


2 ¢ 
Item 5 & SEI = 
= 
ZO 
1. Supervise others 8 38 36 11 
2. Use present nursing abilities 
or knowledge 40 42 10 3 
3. Acquire new abilities or 
knowledge 56 28 6 3 
4. Freedom to carry out new 
ideas; chance for originality 30 52 10 3 
and initiative 
5. Important administrative 
job in hospital 2 20 40 29 
6. Association with high-level 
persons having important 6 25 44 20 
administrative responsibil- 
ities 
7. Greater responsibility in 
professional nursing associ- 10 25 37 23 


ations 


C. Interested: Those subjects scoring below the median on items 
2, 3, and 4 and on items 5, 6, and 7. 
D. Uninterested: Those subjects scoring above the median on 
items 2, 3, and 4 and on items 5, 6, and 7. 
In order to determine whether or not these four orientations affect 
any other organizational relationships, they were related to several 
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other dimensions: reference groups, some personality measures, 
age, education, the extent to which the jobs actually provided the 
factors desired in the job, satisfaction with the quality of super- 


vision, amount of help received from the supervisor, and mobility. 


Reference Groups 

In a series of paired comparisons, each nurse was asked to indi- 
cate relative loyalty to the following six groups: (1) medical field; 
(2) nursing profession; (3) this hospital; (4) this hospital’s nursing 
service; (5) this out-patient department; (6) your own particular 
work group. 

For each subject, ranks were obtained for the six groups by 
determining the number of times a group was chosen over any of 
the others. Table 3 shows the averaged ranking of the six mem- 
bership reference groups for all nurses. 


Table 3. Averaged relative rankings for membership reference groups 


(N = 89). 
Obtained Predicted 
ranking ranking Membership reference group 
2 | 2 | 5 |Thso~p 
5 | | The medical field 


We can detect no particular pattern in these rankings. Closeness 
to a particular group does not seem to account for the ordering nor 
does the size of the group. The fact that the nursing profession was 
given highest allegiance provides an important clue regarding the 
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high turnover of nurses. If loyalty to the nursing profession is 
stressed by administration and nursing educators, as it appears to 
be,!3 then movement from one hospital to another is facilitated by 
loyalty to a group superordinate to che particular hospital. 

On the basis of our theoretical framework we had expected that 
the cosmopolitans would rank the groups in the following order: 
medical field, nursing profession, this hospital, this hospital's nurs- 
ing service, this OPD, and your own particular work group, with 
the locals ranking them in the reverse order. The relations that 
held were quite different from those predicted. 

No relationship was found between any of our four defined 
groups and the medical field, nursing profession, hospital, or OPD. 
If the “no opinion” responses represented the lowest degree of 
interest as suggested above, then we have a relationship to the 
work group which is statistically significant (Table 4). Treating 


Table 4. Cosmopolitan-local relation to work group. 


Work group rank 


High | Low 
Cosmos 15 8 
Locals 5 14 


Corrected X* = 4.85. 
p <.05. 


the data in this fashion, we see that cosmopolitans are more loyal 
to their own work group than are locals, a turn of events just 
opposite to the prediction. Since the above interpretation is based 
on an undemonstrated assumption, these results can be treated 
at this point only as interesting and unexpected signposts pointing 
out new directions to which to turn for further investigation." 

*A popular in-service education film on nursing shows the supervisor using the 
leverage of the nursing profession as an influence measure: “Remember, girls, we're 
doing this for nursing.” 


*Even without this assumption, there was a strong tendency at the .10 level for 
cosmopolitans to be more ioyal to their own work group than are the locals. 
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Table 5. Uninterested-interested relation to nursing service. 


| Nursing service rank 


| 


High Low 
Interested 6 | 11 
17 5 


Uninterested 


Corrected X? = 5.36. 
p <.05. 


Another rather surprising relationship was found between our 
interested and uninterested groups in loyalty to nursing service. 
The former ranked nursing service significantly lower than did the 
uninterested group (Table 5). Why the interested nurses should 
rank nursing service lower than the uninterested group remains 
problematical at this stage of our research. The suggestion has been 
made in other areas of our study that a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among nurses arises from the necessity for performing duties other 
than those considered to be essentially nursing functions. Nursing 
service may represent to the nurses the focus of what they see as the 
administrative—nonnursing—aspects of the role. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that those who express interest in developing 
within the professional field should express disenchantment with 
the source of the role conflict. This conflict between nursing and 
administration, which we will develop later, seems to be exacer- 
bated in the OPD, where as T. Burling and his associates point out 
the nurse is expected to take on more of the role of the adminis- 
trator than in other hospital settings.’® 

Before we leave the subject of loyalties, we will bring in another 
part of our data of incidental interest. We utilized a series of 
cartoons as a sort of quasi-role-projective test. One of these cartoons 
depicted two women, one of whom was asking her neighbor, a 
nurse in an OPD, whether or not it was true that the “kind of care 
you get in the OPD is not like the care you get from a private 
doctor.”” This cartoon elicited 99 responses, 88 of which compared 


*T. Burling, E. Lentz, and R. Wilson, The Give and Take in Hospitals (New 
York, 1956), ch. xviii. 
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the OPD favorably to the private M.D.—a rather striking finding 
in view of nurses’ frequent complaints about OPD work. It may 
be that loyalties vary depending on the position of the audience. 
Rose Coser has observed two completely opposite reactions regard- 
ing care on the part of a patient in a hospital ward.’* To his cronies 
the patient commented in a jocularly complaining way about his 
treatment; to the new patient just that morning admitted he dis- 
cussed patient care in favorable terms. In the cartoon mentioned 
above the nurse was highly protective of her unit work. It is 
perhaps true that individuals pay homage to their units depending 
on the relationship of the listener: the more involved the listener 
is in the role relationships, the less loyalty one needs to make 
explicit; the less involved, the more guarded and supportive of 
his employing organization is the speaker. 


Some Personality Dimensions 

Each subject was asked to respond to a series of three personality 
items, each of which consisted of two paragraphs describing the 
extreme of a dimension.'* These dimensions can be described in 
terms of personality needs: the need for structuring devices and 
explicit direction in the work situation; the need for personal, 
intimate relations with others; and the need for prominence and 
initiation of interaction. 

Analysis of these data reveal that our interested group responded 
significantly more frequently on the “personal” end of the per- 
sonalness dimension than our uninterested group (Table 6). If we 


Table 6. Relationship of personalness to interest. 


Interest Uninterest 
Impersonal 3 12 
4 
Personal 7 2 


Corrected X? = 5.53. 
p <.02. 
*Rose Laub Coser, “Some Social Functions of Humor in the Ward of a General 
Hospital,” unpublished paper, 1956. 
*W. C. Schutz, FIRO: A Theory of Interpersonal Relations (New York, in press 
for 1958). 
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make the inference that a high degree of personalness is related 
to strength of cathexis or investment in an object relationship, 
which seems reasonable, then this is some confirmation of our 
belief that members of the interested group tend to invest a good 
deal of energy and emotion in their work. 

No relationship was found to any of the other personality 
dimensions. 


Age 

Mindful of the changing philosophy of nursing education, we 
suspected that the cosmopolitans might be younger than the locals. 
Merton’s data in Rovere demonstrated this. Our data suggest that 
such a relationship does hold. (See Table 7.) 


Table 7. Relationship of age to cosmopolitan-local orientation. 


Age median 


20-34 35-64 
Cosmos 14 7 
Locals 5 12 


Corrected X? = 3.83. 
p <.06. 


Education 

Feeling that the philosophy of nursing in a three-year program 
might differ from that in a degree program, we investigated also the 
education of the cosmopolitans and local groups. No significant 
relationship held, but there was a suggestion of a relationship 
between these orientations and education. Five of the cosmo- 
politans held Bachelor’s degrees while none of the locals did (Table 
8). 
To What Extent Does the Job Actually Provide 
the Wanted Aspects? 

On the same seven items to which the subjects were asked to 
respond in terms of extent of interest, each subject was asked also to 
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Table 8. Relationship of cosmopolitan-local orientation and education. 


3-yr. BS 
3-year | Bachelor’s| Master’s| school taking 
school degree degree | taking | courses 
courses 
Cosmos 13 4 0 3 1 
Locals 13 0 0 4 0 


respond to the question, “To what extent does your job actually 
provide this?” With the option of indicating “no opinion,” they 
responded on a three-point scale: (1) to the fullest extent; (2) to 
considerable extent; (3) to some extent; (4) no opinion. 

We suspected that the low degree of loyalty to nursing service 
on the part of the interested group might be due to a failure of 
nursing service to provide those aspects of the job in which this 
group was concerned. If this was so, the data should reflect it in 
a positive relationship between loyalty to nursing service and the 
extent to which desired aspects were provided. However, no such 
relationship was found. 

Satisfaction with the Quality of Supervision and 
Amount of Help Received from Supervisor 

Each subject was asked to indicate her satisfaction with the 
quality of supervision and how much help the supervisor gave in 
various aspects of her work. No relationship was found, however, 
between responses to these items and loyalty to nursing service or 
any of our four defined groups. 


Mobility 

Regardless, for the moment, of the reasons for low loyalty to 
nursing service, we suspect that lack of loyalty may be directly 
related to the nurse’s tendency to change jobs frequently and go 
from one hospital to another. This was the problem which 
originally stimulated work in the framework of reference group 
theory. A direct measure of mobility would require a count of the 
number of moves a nurse had made, with provision for eliminating 
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factors such as age, marital responsibilities, and other environ- 
mental factors. We do not have data on the number of times the 
nurses changed jobs. 

As a rough estimate of mobility, however, we computed for each 
nurse a crude measure of “working years” by subtracting twenty- 
one from the age of each nurse. This age is the average age at which 
a nurse begins her poststudent career. This estimate of working 
years was then divided by the length of time the nurse had been 
at her present hospital, giving an extremely rough measure of 
mobility. As might be expected with such a crude measure, no 
relationship was found between mobility and loyalty to nursing 


service. 
DISCUSSION 


On the basis of these initial data we had to abandon some of our 
original hypotheses as not particularly relevant to the nursing situa- 
tion. For one thing, our local-cosmopolitan data demonstrated 
some interesting inversions from initial predictions. The cosmo- 
politans did not refer to an external group, did maintain high 
in-group loyalty, and were motivated toward organizational com- 
mitment. The locals, on the other hand, were interested in external 
groups (nursing associations), showed lower loyalty than the cosmo- 
politans to the work group, and were less interested in developing 
professional skills. 

When data do not coincide with theory, one of two alternatives 
is open to the researcher. He can either blame his instruments and 
methodology and keep the theory intact or he can modify the 
theory to fit the new data. His inclination to one or the other of 
these choices depends on whose theory it is. In this case we have 
decided to make some tentative stabs at reformulating part of the 
theory, chiefly because the particular institution under study 
departs substantially from the other organizations in which the con- 
cepts of localism and cosmopolitanism were derived. We would 
certainly expect to find reformulations in theory as concepts are 
applied to more and more specific settings. 

The basic distinction between the nursing profession and other 
organizational settings lies in the nature of the profession and how 
it is viewed by its membership. For the majority of nurses the 
profession is an idealized image, something vaguely equivalent to 
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a personal identity. It represents a symbol, internalized by the 
individual nurse, which stands more for a way of life than a codified 
body of knowledge. The nursing profession is not the professional 
nursing associations: only 41 per cent of the 186,000 nurses belong 
to the American Nurses Association. Thus we are not here dealing 
with one group striving for achievement and recognition within 
the broader professional field and one group vieing for local power. 
Essentially, the group that would gain recognition within the 
broader professional field must do so through advancing within the 
administrative or educational areas in the local nursing situation. 

For the nurse there are two major areas of success. By and large 
the nurse who would rise in terms of recognized titles of success 
and in terms of financial reward must rise through administrative 
or educational positions. For the nurse to be promoted beyond a 
certain stage, she must change her role from that for which she was 
trained to that of the administrator or educator. In general this is 
true, not only for those striving for success within the local situa- 
tion, but also for those striving for recognition by the nursing pro- 
fession at large. The other path of success is a static one devoid of 
the usual institutional symbols but deriving recognition and praise 
from colleagues for performing necessary functions skillfully. 
Upward mobility in the OPD, as our other data show,"® is limited 
by two factors: One has a personal motivation: nurses select nursing 
as a career partly to avoid supervisory responsibility. Data gathered 
by Argyris®® and Marion Pearsall*! also indicate that nurses do not 
aspire to administrative posts. In the cancer hospital he studied, 
Argyris found, for example, that only 24 per cent of the supervisors 
wanted to be supervisors; 6 per cent of the head nurses wanted to 
be supervisors, and no staff nurses aspired to a supervisory position. 
The other factor is based on institutional constraints: there are 
now no institutional means for mobility other than the adminis- 

*W. G. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, M. Malone, and M. Affinito, “Authority, Power, 
and the Ability to Influence.” Read at the American Sociological Society Annual 
Meetings, Washington, D.C., August 27-29, 1957. 

*Some of our other data not reported here indicate that nurses go into nursing 
for certain idealistic or personalistic reasons. Supervisory responsibility, power, and 
authority are never mentioned. 

cit. 


=Marion Pearsall, Nursing Supervisors: A Social Profile (Boston Univ., June, 1957; 
mimeo.). 
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trative path. How do we reward individuals who increase the 
domain of skills in which they were trained and for which they 
receive gratification? Scientific laboratories face this very problem. 
Such large and progressive laboratories as General Electric and Bell 
are attempting to solve this dilemma by creating a hierarchy of 
what Barnard would call functional skills by setting up a lattice of 
reward systems parallel to the administrative hierarchy. Because 
of the nurses’ disposition to avoid supervisory positions and the 
lack of a specialized skill hierarchy, the nurse neither aspires to 
nor even desires advancement. 

Essentially, these two factors lead to a case of role conflict. The 
nurse who wishes to perform nursing functions cannot expect 
recognition by the larger professional group. The nurse who 
seeks recognition by the larger professional group must lay aside 
her nursing functions in favor of administrative or educational 
positions. In general, the solution to this conflict must lie in the 
choice of one area of activity over the other. 

We have, then, four groups of nurses; two who have solved the 
conflict inherent in the situation and two whose solution is ambig- 
uous: 

1. That group whom we have inappropriately labeled “cosmo- 
politans” consists of those people who have abandoned efforts 
toward recognition by the larger field in favor of performing the 
functions for which they were trained and in favor of increasing 
their own skills in this area. Although they cannot hope for prestige 
in the larger group, they can look for praise and recognition from 
those who see them perform from day to day; hence they express a 
higher loyalty to their own particular work groups. These findings 
from our data require further investigation. 

2. That group whom we have inappropriately labeled “locals” 
consists of those people who have made the decision to accept the 
role of administrator in the effort to obtain recognition by the 
larger professional field, abandoning the role for which they were 
trained. This group, competing with their colleagues for the recog- 
nition necessary to start them up the administrative ladder, express 
for this reason a low degree of loyalty to their own particular work 
groups. Again, further investigation is required. 

3. That group of nurses whom we have labeled “‘interested’”” may 
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perhaps be the group that has not yet resolved the conflict. Being 
interested in both the traditional nursing role and the adminis- 
trative role as a means of gaining recognition, its members are in 
an impossible position. As a result, nursing service, perceived as 
the source of their frustration, receives little loyalty. This hypoth- 
esis, however, must be considered with extreme caution in the 
light of our data. It is also this “interested” group which is sig- 
nificantly more “personal” than the uninterested group. This 
suggests that we may be dealing here with a group which is simply 
enthusiastic about everything, including people, and find their 
enthusiasm limited, perhaps by nursing service. 

Our findings of an apparent lack of any tendency toward dis- 
satisfaction with supervisors, the representatives of nursing service, 
were based on items not specifically designed for this purpose, and 
caution is suggested. 

4. Our fourth group, tentatively labeled “uninterested,” repre- 
sents, we suspect, those people who are simply satisfied with a 
steady, secure job. These people represent those who are striving 
in no direction relevant to our discussion. 

We suspect that the low degree of loyalty to nursing service 
might be related to the tendency of some nurses to move freely 
from one hospital to another. If this is so, administrators might 
find it useful to find some means of promoting a higher degree of 
loyalty to nursing service. Although our crude measure of mobility 
does not support this notion, we suspect that it may merit further 
investigation. 

What statement can we now make about the application of local- 
cosmopolitan theory to the nursing situation? Are we now in a 
position to state some of the conditions under which the theory 
will make useful predictions? We can now list at least three proper- 
ties of reference groups wherein the original local-cosmopolitan 
dimension may not hold: (1) where the main body of the member- 
ship perceives the profession chiefly as embodying ultimate values 
rather than criteria for skills, research, and the development of a 
body of knowledge; (2) where the organization goals are fuzzy 
and inoperable rather than clearly delineated; (3) where the organ- 
ization is not substantially indispensible for individual success. 
(We would predict, for example, that Gouldner’s concept would 
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be more appropriate for the American Medical Association or 
American Sociological Society than for professional nursing 
associations.) 

Before we can make accurate predictions about behavior based 
on reference group theory, we have to make some effort to define 
more specifically the relevant conditions. It is apparent in the 
present case, for example, that differentiating the dimensions and 
properties of reference groups could be critical in determining 
their effects. In his recent essay?* Merton advances our present 
state of knowledge by describing twenty-six of the properties along 
which reference groups may vary. 

Another qualification of the theory would present itself where 
a local subunit has also attained a reputation in the professional 
field. Membership in the Bell Laboratory, which has established 
itself professionally, or in a famous eye-and-ear clinic may have 
both high professional commitment as well as high loyalty to the 
local structure. 

The theory has proved useful in showing how idiosyncratic data 
spotlight basic organizational dilemmas. In this case, we have seen 
how organizational loyalty and professional skills diverge: as one 
becomes more committed to nursing functions, loyalty to the local 
hospital ebbs. The basic problem is to preserve loyalty as well as 
to improve job skills. Unless nursing, as well as other professional 
groups, can develop an organizational hierarchy which will create 
reward systems for pursuing those functions for which one is 
trained, we will see a dysfunctional cycle of gaining job special- 
ization, low commitment to the local structure, and high mobility 
and turnover. The challenge for nursing is to develop a system 
where loyalty to the hospital is compatible with performing 
nursing functions. 


™=R. K. Merton, op. cit., pp. 310-326. 


Chris Argyris 


Some Problems in 
Conceptualizing Organizational 


Climate: A Case Study of a Bank 


The author is concerned with ways of ordering the complex, rectp- 
rocal network of variables that comprise organizations. Using a model 
based upon a study of interpersonal relations in a bank, he finds three 
interrelated “systems” of variables: the formal policies, procedures, 
and positions of the organization; personality factors including indi- 
vidual needs, values, and abilities; and the complicated pattern of 
variables associated with the individual’s efforts to accommodate his 
own ends with those of the organization. He concludes that the study 
of organization requires research simultaneously on these various levels 
of analysis. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations in Yale University. 


ANYONE who conducts research on human behavior in organ- 
izations is always faced with the problem of ordering and con- 
ceptualizing a buzzing confusion of simultaneously existing, 
multilevel, mutually interacting variables. For example, there are 
formal organizational variables such as policies, practices, and job 
descriptions inducing the members of the organization to behave 
as it desires in order that it may achieve its objectives, adapt to 
its external environment, and maintain itself internally. Intimately 
interrelated with these are personality variables such as needs, 
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abilities, values, self-concept, and defenses inducing participants 
to behave in such a way that they may express their personalities. 
Making this organized complexity even more complicated are a 
whole host of informal variables that have arisen out of the partici- 
pants’ continuing struggle to adapt to the formal organization so 
that the latter achieves its objectives while simultaneously the 
individuals obtain at least a minimal amount of self-expression 
(for example, rate setting, goldbricking, the grapevine, apathy, 
and so on).? 

Nor do these variables exist in neat compartments as suggested 
above. In reality they are mixed beyond classification into any 
academic compartments, forming a pattern in which each plays 
a functional role feeding back and upon the others to maintain 
itself and the pattern. This new and fourth level of analysis we 
shall define as organizational behavior. It is our intent to show 
that the organizational behavior level is a discrete legitimate level 
of analysis having different properties from the formal, the per- 
sonality, or the informal levels of analysis. 


THREE WORKING ASSUMPTIONS 


How is this living complexity, conveniently defined as “the 
climate of the organization,” to be analyzed and conceptualized 
without presenting us with an oversimplified picture of reality, 
a picture devoid of the life one is committed to studying? In what 
follows a very crude and primitive possibility which has been tried 
out in one research project is described.? 

Two assumptions which help to make the problem manageable 


?This assumes that there are always basic conflicts between formal organization 
and healthy individuals. I have defended this assumption in an article in this 
journal, The Individual and Organization, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 
(June 1957), 1-24. 

*Much of my research work on organizational behavior can be categorized as 
dealing with this problem of conceptualization on three different levels. The first 
and closest to empirical reality (i.e., a first order of generalization) is exemplified 
by this article and one in the Harvard Business Review (Human Relations in a 
Bank, 32 [Sept.—Oct. 1954], 63-72). The second, which is an attempt to generalize 
even more, is found in my book Personality and Organizations (New York, 1957). 
The third and most general attempt can be found in my hospital study. The second 
attempt tries to define a framework which would be valid for any organization that 
begins with a formal structure and human beings. The third utilizes a framework 
of organizational processes that presumably can be used to categorize behavior of 
any social organization. 
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are made about the “buzzing confusion.” First, I assume that the 
complexity has simple beginnings that evolved into the monster 
I am presently facing. Second, I assume that the complexity is not 
limitless, that at some point the variables connect with each other, 
thereby creating a finite system, a system that is “boundary main- 
taining.’ These two assumptions lead me to a third: if this com- 
plexity is finite, if it has boundaries, and if it lives, then it may 
have the properties of organization. By organization I mean an 
arrangement of elements characterized by their order rather than 
by their intrinsic nature.‘ It is a unity whose significant feature is 
the position of each element in the pattern.® 


THE TYPE OF MODEL USED 


There is nothing complex or extremely rigorous about the model 
to be used. In thinking of the “right” model, I assume that the 
best model is that which does not oversimplify reality but mirrors 
it. By oversimplification I mean the leaving out of admittedly 
relevant variables; by relevant variables I include all variables 
which have effects. 

Making the model subservient to the data leads to the develop- 
ment of a rather simple gross model which lacks the rigor toward 
which a respectable scientist aspires. I admit this but believe that 
it is more respectable for a researcher to let known reality be his 
guide. Philip M. Morse makes a similar point when he notes that 
to understand certain problems, one must understand the pattern 
before the details. Slowly, as Kurt Lewin suggests, by successive 
approximations, a rigorous model will someday be evolved.*? Once 
one has “arrived” by this path, one will not have to “return” to try 
to do something about variables left out. Holding the above 
hypothesis, I find Karl W. Deutsch’s definitions of a model a use- 

3P. G. Herbst, Situation Dynamics and the Theory of Behavioral Systems, Behav- 
ioral Science, (Jan. 19, 1957), 15. 

‘Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (New York, 1950). 

®Clyde Kluckhohn, “Anthropology,” in James R. Newman (ed.), What Is Science? 
New York, 1955), pp. 356-357. 

*Philip M. Morse, Statistics & Operations Research, Operations Research, 4 (Feb 
1956), 4. 

*Kurt Lewin, Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935) 

‘For an interesting article related to this problem, see John L. Kennedy, A “Tran 
sition-Model” Laboratory for Research on Cultural Change, Human Organization, 
14 (Fall 1955), 16-18. 
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ful point of departure. Deutsch defines a model as ‘‘a structure of 
symbols and operating rules which is supposed to match a set of 
relevant points in an existing structure of process.’’® 

The mode] I intend to use is borrowed (more in spirit than in 
substance) from the physical sciences. It is the model of a system 
with an input, an output, and feedback to the input. This basic 
pattern is all I find myself able to borrow; certainly none of the 
quantitative rigor found in the physical science models is to be 
emulated. Nevertheless, I think the model will be useful as a device 
to help organize the complexity, lead to new insights, and make 
a few qualitative predictions.’ As C. W. Churchman, R. L. Ackoff, 
and E. L. Arnoff suggest, all useful models are not necessarily 
mathematical, nor are they used for accurate prediction or cal- 
culation. There are many that in essence are diagrams enabling 
the researcher to bring together, from many different fields, 
knowledge about organization. They help to separate the trivial 
from the relevant.'! In the field of organizational behavior, where 
the researcher is constantly overwhelmed by the richness, depth, 
and complexity of the variables, such aid is not to be taken lightly. 


THE RELEVANT VARIABLES OF THE BANK’S 
“CLIMATE”’” 


Enough by way of introduction. The reader is now asked to 
assume that a field study has just been completed of the human 
interrelationships in a bank. How are the mass of data to be 
organized?! 

Consistent with the assumptions made above, the model to be 
constructed must reflect the primary structural properties of 
organization; that is, it must be an aggregate of elements having 


*Karl W. Deutsch, On Communication Models in the Social Sciences, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 16 (1952), 356-380. 

See Deutsch’'s article cited above for an interesting discussion of the different 
functions a model may serve. 

™C. W. Churchman, R. L. Ackoff, E. L. Arnoff, Introduction to Operations 
Research (New York, 1957), p. 71. 

*Climate will be defined more systematically at the end of the paper 

“For detailed description of the data, see my Harvard Business Review article 
cited in n. 2 above, my monograph entitled Organization of a Bank (New Haven, 
1954), and The Fusion of the Individual with the Organization, American Soci 


ological Review 19 (1954), 267-272. 
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Figure 1. Organizational climate of a bank. 
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some boundaries and existing because of the pattern of inter 
relationships of these elements. Also, it follows that one should 
look for simple beginnings from whose fusion it can be shown 
that new elements result which in turn fuse and result in other 
elements, and so on, finally returning to the original inputs, 
thereby having an on-going functioning system. 

In a social organization such as a bank, where the analysis is of 
human problems, the origina] inputs may be conceived of as 
human beings. Let us start, therefore, with an analysis of the 
personalities of the participants. Are there any definable clusters 
of characteristics which have functional unity and which as a 
cluster can have effects upon the formal policies, practices, and 
structure? 

1. The input of participants occurs in the “hiring process” 
(1).1* The hiring process is a clearly defined set of formal behavioral 
sequences where all applicants are evaluated for posssible admis- 
sion to the system. The process is controlled by the top officers, 
who act as agents for the bank.’ 

2. Partially as a result of the hiring process, the personality char- 
acteristics of the majority of the employees cluster around a clearly 
definable set of underlying latent predispositions.’® They are: 

(a) a strong desire for economic security, job stability, and pre- 
dictability in their lives; 

(b) a strong desire to be left alone, to work in relative isolation 
where they have control over their own behavior; and 

(c) a strong dislike of aggressiveness and/or hostility in them- 
selves or in others. 

These clusters of predispositions have been labeled by the 
employees as the “right type.” I shall use the same label (2). 

3. Since there is a formal set of policies to promote from within 
and since they have been followed to a large extent, the majority 
of officers are the “‘right-type’’ personality (3). 

4. As one might predict, the “right type” as an officer tends to 
be passive. He does not tend to initiate action, to reward or 

“Throughout, the numbers refer to those in Fig. 1. 

“Further discussion of the hiring process is found at the end of this section and 


in the articles referred to in n. 13 above. 
%The manifest characteristics may be found in the publications cited in n. 13 


above. 
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penalize, to evaluate or discipline employees. The officers perceive 
(and the employees agree) that the officers’ leadership may be 
characterized as “‘passive” and (4). 

5. The existence of passive leadership creates a situation wherein 
there is little supervisory or administrative pressure placed upon 
the employees. The lack of pressure from above is an important 
aspect of the “good working conditions" (5). (a) Another aspect is 
that many employees deal with customers in a relatively personal 
need-fulfilling relationship. (b) Since the customer relationship is 
crucial, the employee is organizationally rewarded for being pre- 
disposed to be cooperative with the customer. There is little formal 
reason for, and an absence of pressure toward, inducing the 
employees to cooperate with each other. 

6. The formal (unwritten) organizational policy and practice of 
never firing an employee even if his work is not up to standard, 
especially not during times of economic depression, gives the 
employees a strong feeling of “job security.” 

7. In summary, the working conditions, passive leadership, and 
job security are important causal components of employees’ satis- 
faction. A fourth causal variable is that the first three feed back to 
permit the “right type’”’ to be himself, that is, to actualize his 
predispositions (7). 

8-10. At the same time, the formal policy of infrequent advance- 
ment (8) and the perceived low wages (9) cause the employees to 
feel dissatisfied (10). 

11. The employees react to their dissatisfaction by creating an 
informal employee culture which permits them to “blow their 
tops” safely. By “safely” I mean that they express their pent-up 
feelings in such a way as not to be aware of their own hostility. The 
right type, we recall, does not like to be aggressive or hostile (for 
example, I am not behaving in a hostile manner when I criticize 
the officers or when I am apathetic). All employees do this up to 
the point where the officers will not become overtly hostile toward 
them. The probability of the officers’ becoming hostile, we recall, 
is quite low, since they. too are of the “right type.” 

The informal employee culture is composed of five major 
behavioral norms which, once created by the employees, feed back 


“For operational definitions of these terms, see original papers. 
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to coerce their behavior in the direction required by these norms. 
These norms are as follows: 

11.1. Absenteeism and turnover are acceptable behaviors. 

11.2. Work standards should be as low as possible. (The actual 
amount of work may vary within the department. It hovers, how- 
ever, around the employees’ perception of the minimum that is safe 
in their particular department.) 

11.3. Low feelings of identification with the formal organization 
are acceptable and rewarded. 

11.4. Hostility toward officers (usually expressed covertly and 
indirectly) is acceptable and rewarded. 

11.5. Apathy, lack of ego involvement on the job is proper. 

These norms that constitute the informal employee culture 
occur with varying degree of intensity. This intensity may vary 
from individual to individual, from department to department. It 
may also vary with the individual under different conditions. 
Another interesting property of the informal culture is that the 
necessity for its existence does not necessarily vary with the 
officers’ behavior. Once created it becomes a unity in its own right 
with a predisposition to exist. Moreover, the reality of the informal 
culture does not decrease in the eyes of the employees if they do 
not use it. It is not unlike the case of the soldier who may use 
his rifle infrequently but who guards it carefully and keeps it in 
perfect condition should he need to use it. The norms of the 
informal culture mutually reinforce one another and simul- 
taneously feed back to help maintain adequate personality expres 
sion for the right type. 

12. The informal employee culture also influences the officers. 
They do not approve of the informal norms. Being “passive 
leaders,” however, they (like the employees) react in an indirect 
manner to phenomena that disturb them. For example, they speak 
negatively about the quality of the employees (when not in the 
presence of the employees) (13). They also openly express all sorts 
of unfulfilled wishes: for example, that officers should be 
“stronger, “domineering,” “more aggressive,” and so on (14). 
Finally, they create an employee-officer committee designed to hear 
employee complaints but used mostly as an opportunity to “sell” 
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officers’ values to the employees (15). These behavioral norms 
actually constitute the officers’ informal culture. This culture 
has the same function (for the officers) as does the employee culture 
for the employees. It helps the officers cope with all that they 
dislike about the employees. 

13. Since the officers are in control of the formal hiring process 
and since their self-concepts are primarily private expressions of 
the norms “right type’ and “passive leadership,” it is under- 
standable that they tend to accept employees who are primarily 
of the right type. This brings us back to the beginning. The 
circuit is closed and the system becomes self-maintaining. 

The system does not have one output but a set of outputs. They 
are the behavioral predispositions sanctioned by the informal 
employee and officer cultures. In the case of the former the output 
is a set of behavior predispositions that will permit and encourage 
employees to seek a minimal yet safe level of productivity, to dislike 
the officers (covertly), and to be minimally ego-involved with their 
jobs and the bank. In the case of the latter the output is a set of 
behavioral predispositions that will permit and encourage the 
officers to try to increase productivity, to complain of and criticize 
the employees (covertly), and to try to increase employee ego 
involvement. 

Production, usually conceived as output of the organization, 
is highly influenced by the above outputs but is not solely caused 
by them. In order to obtain meaningful figures on production 
one would need to analyze the technological and economic sub 
systems of the organization and then to integrate these with the 
human one discussed above. Production is an output of the total 
organization, not only of the human (sub)system. 

An interesting impact of these outputs is that they become the 
charter by which the present employees advertise, sell, and talk 
about their jobs to other employees. Thus they inform prospective 
employees that “‘the bank is a nice place to work, where not too 
much pressure exists and where one can take it easy on the job.” 
These same employees also inform the prospective employee that 
the officers will try to get them to work harder but to have patience 
because “they mean well and they won't continue such pressure.” 
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Thus the model provides insight into the process by which the 
organization evolves what E. Wight Bakke calls its “organizational 
charter.” 

Because of lack of space it is not possible to present further dif 
ferentiations that would make the model a more accurate map of 
the bank’s climate. Enough has been presented, however, to give 
the reader a concept of the characteristics of the model. Let us 
now turn to evaluating it. 


SOME PREDICTIONS FROM THE MODEL 


One way to test the usefulness of the model is to derive hypoth- 
eses from it and see if these are confirmed in reality. 

It is important to note that the model purports to represent an 
empirical system that exists independently of the researcher. The 
researcher has no control over the system. He cannot conceive of 
systematically varying the whole or any parts of it. The most he can 
do is study it at a distance. Thus in testing the model the most the 
researcher can do is derive a series of hypotheses predicting that, 
for example, under conditions X, Y will tend to occur. Once he has 
stated a series of these, he then must sit on the sidelines and 
patiently wait to see if any of the conditions actually evolve and if 
the predicted behavior accompanies the conditions as hypothesized. 
The researcher is, in some ways, like a meteorologist who attempts 
to gain understanding of the basic factors causing the weather 
yet cannot dream of controlling them.?® 

A few examples of hypotheses derivable from the model are 
presented below. 


Hypothesis I 

Condition: If an individual is made an officer and if his per- 
sonality is not congruent to the right type, then 

Prediction: (a) This individual will tend to be disliked by the 
employees and officers. (b) The individual will be perceived as a 
deviant. (c) The hostility toward him will not be expressed directly 
and openly. (d) The individual will leave the organization, report 

**Actual control of the basic variables would greatly facilitate understanding and 
its resultants of prediction and control. Thus some day organization researchers 
must face the challenge of creating and systematically influencing “live” organi 


zations. A sign of true understanding of a phenomenon is to be able to create that 


phenomenon. 
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that he is frustrated, and/or report that what he is doing is good 
for the bank and is supported by the officers and that therefore he 
does not fear being fired. If his activities are not supported by the 
top officers, he will fear being fired. 

Two opportunities presented themselves to test these hypotheses. 

1. The bank officers decided to expand their small-loan activities. 
The bank hired (from the outside) an expert in this field who was 
perceived by the officers as not being the right type. They reasoned 
that they wanted an officer whose personality was more congruent 
with the “aggressive, go-getting, active, chance-taking business- 
men,” to quote one officer. This individual has done an outstand- 
ing job in expanding the small-loan business. An analysis of the 
data also suggests that: 

a) Over 75 per cent of the employees in his department dislike 
him for being aggressive and active and for not hesitating to be 
directive and to apply pressure when he feels it is necessary. 

b) Almost all the employees who express these negative feelings 
quickly justified their hostility by noting that the other officers do 
not behave as he does. “Who does he think he is?” asks one 
employee. ‘This used to be one of the nicest departments to work 
for, until he arrived,” adds another. 

c) The attitude of the officers is mixed, but the mixture is in 
the direction of the prediction. Almost all of the older officers do 
not agree with the new man’s leadership tactics, but at the same 
time they believe he is an outstanding person in his specialty and 
a crucial asset if the bank is to grow. The younger officers, who do 
not tend to be less strong in “right-type”’ characteristics than the 
older officers, perceive the small-loan officer as excellent but admit 
that he is being frustrated by many employees and officers. 

d) The officer in question perceives that he is being resisted 
but reports, “It’s about time some changes are made here. If this 
bank is to grow we need more dynamic leadership. You know, 
banks have much they can learn from business in the way of 
administering things.’ He believes that he has the full support of 
his management. Twice during the interview he expressed the 
“dream” (as he called it) of “getting rid of all this damn dead 
wood, bringing into the bank hard-working employees and paying 
them well.” 

2. The second opportunity to test the hypothesis came a year 
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after the research was completed. The top officers decided to 
begin to change the bank’s climate by hiring non-right-type 
employees. The researcher cautioned that although such a move 
seemed logical, it would tend to result in serious difficulties, since 
the system will not tolerate such deviants. 

The officers decided, as a first step, to hire a personnel adminis 
trator whose personality would not be similar to the right type, 
and they hired such an individual from the outside. After a few 
weeks’ orientation the personnel man decided that if modern 
personnel procedures were to become effective in the bank, the 
attitudes of the officer group (especially that of the older officers) 
had to be changed. He embarked on such a program. From our 
model we would predict that he would be greatly resisted. 

Four interviews over a period of fourteen months clearly indi- 

cated that the personnel man perceived himself as being disliked, 
mistrusted, and rejected. 
If I'd known what I was getting into, I'd never have done it. I try, 
really, I try. All I keep hitting is a stone wall. And what a stone wall— 
you think they'd tell me to go to hell—or let me know exactly where | 
stand. All I get is the silent treatment. Once in a while they tell me 
to have patience. Patience—Lord, Chris, how much patience is a human 
being supposed to have! The younger men are no problem, they have a 
lot on the ball. It’s the upstairs. 


Since this individual threatened the top-power people by trying to 
change the officers’ basic values, he was not given support for his 
program. He has now left to return to a nonbanking situation. 
Hypothesis II 

Condition: If officers are asked to diagnose the causes of the 
bank’s human problems 

Prediction: They will tend to blame the employees (and their 
informal culture) and defend themselves from seeing the part 
they play in these problems. 

Interviews with officers confirm this hypothesis. The majority 
of the officers diagnose the bank’s problems in such terms as that 
the employees are (1) not loyal, (2) not hard working, (3) always 
looking for more money and less work, (4) no longer truly 
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interested in banking. Such a diagnosis acts not only to prevent 
the officers from seeing their limitations but actually to reinforce, 
from their point of view, the necessity for their own informal 
culture. 

If space were available we could show that a similar hypothesis 
could be confirmed for the employees. They would tend to find 
fault with the officers and the bank’s policies and practices, thereby 
providing themselves with a perfect reason for the necessity for 
the informal employee culture. 

It should be pointed out that three years after the interviews 
cited above, employees and officers interviewed report similar atti- 
tudes. There has been no change. The predisposition to “no 
change” is a fundamental prediction implied in the model. The 
pattern is conceptualized in such a way that it will never tend to 
change from within. Only powerful outside forces (or new internal 
factors such as the officers’ decision to use their formal power) 
would tend to initiate change. In fact, a crucial test of the model 
is that fifty years from now no changes should be observed so long 
as the pattern of variables has not been changed. More about this is 
presented in the discussion of hypothesis IV. 


Hypothesis III 

Condition: If employees and officers are brought together and 
if they are requested to communicate their true feelings to each 
other, 

Prediction: Neither employees nor officers will tend to commu 
nicate their true feelings. 

Evidence to illustrate this hypothesis is available from two 
sources: 

1. All employees and officers attending the meetings designed 
to provide opportunity for free expression of ideas and feelings 
regarding the human problems of the bank clearly report during 
the interviews that they do not believe there is free communication 
on both sides. The employees report that they cannot be free 
“because they fear the impact upon the officers.” The officers report 
the same reason for their lack of full communication. Neithet 
group reports that this lack of free communication goes against its 
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own self-concept and the organizational norms (arising from the 
“right-type” image that acceptable behavior is not aggressive, hos 
tile, embarrassing, and so on). 

2. An officer was invited by the researcher to attend the feedback 
of the research results to a select group of employees. The officer 
chosen had extremely high status among the employees. He was 
most frequently chosen by the employees as “one of the best officers 
in the bank.” It was predicted that the employees would not freely 
discuss the results as long as the officer was present. The test of the 
hypothesis would come when upon a signal from the researcher, 
the officer would leave. If the hypothesis were valid the employees 
would then speak freely. 

The prediction was confirmed. Only two (out of twenty-five) 
employees made some comments (and these were noncommittal) 
about the research results while the officer was there. As soon as 
the officer left, an employee asked why the officer was brought into 
the picture. Before an answer could be given, one employee asked 
the members of the group if they would not feel more free to talk 
if certain employees also left the room. There was general agree- 
ment, and a five-minute break was called. When the group recon- 
vened, only twenty-three remained. The two “management agents” 
had left. (Even the method of getting rid of the two employees had 
to conform to the needs of the right type. It would have been much 
too overtly hostile an act to ask them to leave.) The meeting then 
changed in character, and nearly all the employees participated, 
some quite emotionally. 


Hypothesis IV 

Condition: If the climate of the bank as depicted in the model 
is basically need-satisfying to both the officers and the employees, 
then 

Prediction: The climate will not tend to change. Interviews 
of ten employees and officers three years after the initial research 
suggest that the basic climate has not changed. To be sure, much 
more interviewing needs to be done if satisfactory data are to be 
available. The results of the ten interviews are indicative, however. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the stability of the system is that 
although most of the officers and employees who experienced 
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feedback agreed with the results and although an officer-employee 
committee was created to take action, to the writer's knowledge not 
one major change in the bank’s culture has occurred. The commit- 
tee to recommend action feels inhibited and, we may predict, will 
always feel inhibited, by the impact of such variables as “right 
type,” “passive leadership,” “informal employee culture,” and 


i 
‘informal officer culture.”’ 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE MODEL FOR 
ORGANIZATION 
Predisposition toward Stability 

In the previous section evidence is presented to suggest that the 
basic predisposition of the type of system being studied is to main 
tain itself. The basic property of the organization is for the ele- 
ments to maintain themselves and the whole through their 
interrelationship. There is a predisposition for the organization 
to maintain a particular constancy which W. B. Cannon’ and 
Hans Selye”® define as homeostasis. Thus the basic predisposition of 
the system is not to change. 

The predisposition toward stability does not imply that the 
internal nature of the system is static. Much human activity and 
energy is expended to maintain the stability of the system, which 
is composed of many active processes feeding back upon and with 
each other. It is this constant activity, when caught in an analytic 
snapshot, that constitutes the structure of the system. As in the 
case of biology we are finding, therefore, that the question is not 
structure vs. process but structure and process.** 

Nor should the predisposition to stability be interpreted to 
mean that the homeostatic state never changes. The position taken 
in this paper is not to side with the “no change” or the “change” 
advocates of organization theory. It is rather to assert that change 
is a matter of degree. The degree of change a given system will 
tend to manifest may be a function of what Deutsch has defined as 

“W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York, 1939) 

Hans Selye, The Stress of Life (New York, 1956). 

"Alexis Carrel, Physiological Time, Science, 74 (1929), 620; G. E. Coghill, The 
Neuro-Embryologic Study of Behavior: Perspective and Aim, Science, 78 (Aug. 18, 
1933), 137. 
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(1) openness of the system, that is, the range of the system’s channels 
of intake from the outside world; (2) inner complementarity, that 
is, the efficiency with which the parts feed upon and feed back to 
one another and to the whole; (3) power, that is, the ability to 
change the environment of the system in accordance with the 
“internal” desires of the system; and (4) learning capacity, that is, 
the ability of the members of the system to learn rapidly and yet 
originally and creatively.” 

In the case of the bank we have an example of an organization 
whose openness and power are highly structured and limited by 
legal rules which also tend to rigidify the organization. The “right 
type,’ “passive leadership,” “informal employee culture,” and 


‘ 


“informal officer culture” tend to act in such a way as to decrease 
the inner complementarity and learning capacity of the organ 
ization. Combining all these factors, one can predict that the bank 
would have an unusually strong predisposition for stability. 

The Component Elements Represent 

Many Levels of Analysis 

The climate (or homeostatic state) of the organization is com 
posed of elements representing many different levels of analysis. 
The right type and passive leadership represent the personality 
level of analysis. Once they become norms or codes for the organ 
ization they represent group and cultural levels of analysis. Poor 
wages and infrequent advancement are phenomena from the level 
of mass opinions and attitudes. Employee satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction are thus actually resultants of the interaction of a host 
of multilevel variables. The officer and employee informal cultures 
represent the cultural level of analysis. 

It is important to emphasize that not one of these variables on 
clusters of variables (for example, employee informal culture) by 
itself constitutes the organization. When all these variables are 
seen in a meaningful pattern, one arrives at a different level of 
analysis, namely, organizational behavior. Organizational behavior, 
therefore, is a discrete level of analysis, resulting from the inter- 
action of the (traditional) individual, formal, informal, and cul- 


tural levels of analyses. 


“Karl W. Deutsch, op. cit., p. 380. 
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The legitimacy of an organizational level of analysis is crucial 
and merits further discussion. Some suggest that an organization 
is nothing more than a set of individuals interacting with one 
another, and that therefore organization can eventually be reduced 
to the individual level of analysis. We have seen that employees 
attempt to adapt to their dissatisfaction through the informal 
employee culture. This culture, however, is a sedative for the dis 
satisfaction and not a cure. Thus the stress individuals experience 
because their wages seem low and advancement is infrequent is 
not at all alleviated. The informal culture simply gives the 
employees a chance to express their pent-up feelings. Thus indi- 
vidual stress will always exist as long as the situation remains as 
depicted. But from an organization point of view the organization 
homeostasis is not under stress because the individuals experience 
stress. In fact, the homeostatic balance of the organization actually 
depends upon the employees’ continual experience of stress.** 

The fact that the organization is composed of variables from 
many different levels of analysis implies changes in research 
methodology. Behavioral scientists who traditionally abhor con- 
ducting research simultaneously on different levels of analysis may 
have to reconsider their position if their models are to represent 
reality. Admittedly, at this stage of development neat, rigorous 
studies of the independent-dependent-variable type become 
improbable with models which include many variables from many 
different levels of analysis. Much more attention needs to be 
focused on such processes as the evolution of one part from the 
interaction of two or more parts. For example, by what mechanism 
does the “right type” become a “passive leader’? What are the 
“balancing mechanisms” by which the employees balance out thei 
dissatisfactions and satisfactions in such a way that the forme: 
become dominant? What are the mechanisms by which employee 
dissatisfaction causes the informal culture to evolve, and so forth? 


The Steady State Evolves from Simple Beginnings 

Implicit in the model is the assumption that such variables as 
the “right type,” “hiring process,” “passive leadership,” and 
“formal policies’ may be adequate to account for the (assumed) 


**The same logic holds for the officer informal culture. 
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process by which the present complexity called ‘organizational 
climate” evolved. By using the logic of evolution we may be 
able to trace the natural history of each organizational climate o1 
homeostatic state. Since the time factor is depicted on the hori 
zontal axis, it is assumed that at any given point the variables to 
the left of the variables being considered are causally connected 
to the variables under consideration. It is also assumed that if 
variable B is ‘“‘caused”’ by variable A, the former cannot influence 
the latter directly (that is, the process is irreversible). Variable B 
may influence variable A only by a feedback process. It now 
becomes clear why position in the pattern or arrangement is a 
crucial attribute of the phenomena under consideration. 

Implicit in this notion of evolution is that at any given moment 
the existing homeostatic state is the “natural” (predictable, under- 
standable) state for that system. A particular homeostatic state 
at a given moment in time can evolve only from that which it 
inherits (from its previously existing homeostatic state and from 
influences of the external environment).** Implicit in this notion, 
in turn, is another. One must assume that every new element that 
may be created in the system has a particular function to perform, 
as do all the “older’’ ones. Every addition to the pattern is func- 
tional. Every addition is necessary if the pattern is to maintain 
itself. Thus the processes that give rise to the pattern are the ones 


that maintain it. 


Organization Morale Is a Process 

If one examines the output of the system, the predispositions 
listed are similar to the types of attitude dimensions used by 
researchers to construct morale scores for organizations (for exam- 
ple, employees’ attitudes toward productivity, officers, the bank, 
its policies, and so on). 

Following the logic of the model we can then equate the output 
of the system to the concept of morale. In the model one notes that 
the output is a resultant of and therefore an integral part of, the 
process from which it evolves. Thus if morale is to become an 
explanatory concept, one must focus not on the output but on 
the process. In this sense morale is a process. The validity of this 


“Hans Seyle, op. cit. 
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position can be seen easily if one attempts to change the morale 
of the organization. What insights for change can be derived from 
knowing the output? All that the output as a concept does is to 
tell us what the attitudes are. The why (or the explanatory how) 
resides in the process. 

Conceptualizing morale as a process raises interesting questions 
about the validity of the common practice of correlating morale 
(as an output) to such things as productivity and supervision. What 
meaning is there to such a correlation? 

Another question can be raised about the practice whereby 
researchers correlate employee attitudes to, let us say, production 
records. According to our model the actual production of the bank 
is highly influenced by the morale process. The production figures 
therefore actually contain within them the impact of the morale 
process; they are partially caused by this process. The validity of 
the correlation under these conditions is questionable, since the 
two variables correlated are not discrete. 

Still another interesting insight can be obtained about morale. 
Usually, low employee morale is defined as those attitudes that are 
contrary to the ones management desires employees to manifest. 
High morale exists when employees like the organization, the 
management, and so forth. Low morale is presumably bad and 
high morale is good for the organization. 

In this traditional way of looking at morale the bank’s employees 
would be said to have low morale, and this is presumably bad for 
the bank. Certainly most officers would agree with this position. 
Such a derivation, however, cannot be made from the model. In 
fact, an almost opposite notion flows from the model. From the 
system’s point of view, the employee morale is high (not low), it is 
functional (not dysfunctional), and it helps the system to maintain 
itself. Moreover, it can be shown that the present level of pro 
ductivity plus the present willingness on the part of the employees 
to internalize pressure and tension (especially from customers and 
officers) is possible because of the so-called low morale. To put this 
another way, since all elements of the system are necessary and 
required for it, they cannot be evaluated froin the researcher's 
point of view in terms of high or low, bad or good. 
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SUMMARY 


We have discussed the problem of conceptualizing the complex, 
multilevel, mutually interacting variables usually found when 
studying organizations. A first-level-generalization empirical model 
of the climate or homeostatic state of a bank has been presented. 
We have concluded that all homeostatic states are (1) composed 
of elements representing many levels of analysis, (2) whose origin 
can be traced to simple beginnings, (3) whose predisposition is 
toward stability rather than change, and (4) whose pattern of 
variables is assumed to be the “best” or “natural” one for that 


particular organization under the conditions in which it exists. 
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Equalitarianism and 


Bureaucratic Recruitment 


Bureaucratization and equalttarianism are regarded as major trends 
in Western society, and the use of objective criteria in recruitment for 
bureaucratic positions is viewed as a reflection of these trends. Recent 
analyses of social mobility and organizations are examined in this 
context. The author finds that bureaucratic norms have nonbureau- 
cratic consequences. Educational requirements, for example, may pre- 
vent access to those unable to afford the training required. Educational 
requirements moreover have functions other than technical training; 
they are a means of social validation of recruits and a means of trans- 
mitting occupational values. The author finds that occupational mobil- 
ity in professions often regarded as open is limited and is apparently 
a function of their expanding size rather than an increase in competi- 
tive equality associated with bureaucratic norms. Finally a model of a 
social structure in which mobility depends solely upon technical skill 
ts suggested.} 

The author is assistant professor of sociology in the University 
of Illinois. 


MANY scholars have considered bureaucratization and equalitar- 
ianism two of the major trends in modern Western society. The 
use of functional criteria in allocating jobs has been viewed as a 


‘This article is a revision of a paper presented at the meetings of the Midwest 
Sociological Society in Des Moines, Iowa, April 1957. 
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reflection of both of these trends.? Bureaucratized structures, which 
are focused solely on the relation of the specialized worker to 
organizational goals, have been felt to diminish the role of family, 
friendship, ethnicity, or other extraneous considerations in select 
ing personnel. The statement of recruitment criteria in general 
abstract rules has been felt to promote equality because such a 
statement is devoid of all considerations other than those related 
to the task. Max Weber viewed the legal norm as the best expres- 
sion of bureaucratic criteria and wrote that “it does not depend 
upon questions of expediency, discretion, grace, or arbitrary 
pleasure.’’ 

The relation of these two major trends to each other is the sub- 
ject of this paper. We shall examine some recent discussions and 
studies of bureaucratic organization and of social mobility. Our 
purpose in this is a clearer understanding of the interrelations 
between organizational structure and the stratification system. 


RECENT BUREAUCRATIC THEORY 


Growth in a scientific discipline occurs when major theories 
undergo revision and critical reinterpretation in the light of empir- 
ical study. In recent years the theories of Max Weber concerning 
bureaucracy have undergone such revisions. These have empha- 
sized the nonlogical and informal elements essential to the func- 
tioning of highly formalized organizations. 

More specifically, Weber's theories have been critically revised in 
three different ways: 

1. Limited scope of bureaucratization. Recent empirical work 
has revealed the importance of primary group structures and 
informal norms in the operation of large-scale organizations 
Beginning with the findings of Elton Mayo and of the Western 
Electric studies of work groups, many analyses of specific organi- 
zations have shown that formal structure does not eradicate 
informal organization.* Frequently small-group solidarity, non- 

*For discussion of the relation of universalistic norms to equalitarian social 
structure, see Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York, 1957), pp. 334-341 
T. H. Marshall, “The Recent History of Professionalism in Relation to Social 
Structure and Social Policy,” in Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge, Eng., 1950) 


*Max Weber, Law in Economy and Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), p. 28. 
‘Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York, 1933) 
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organizational identities, and other sources of organizational con- 
flict may drive a wedge between the formally enunciated rules and 
the actual operation of the system. Traditional modes of social 
control remain an important facet of large-scale organization. 

2. Limited “efficiency” of bureaucratic administration. Weber 
saw bureaucratic administration as necessarily more efficient than 
administration along traditional or less formal lines.’ Recent stud- 
ies suggest that this is true only under certain conditions. One 
approach has stressed the self-defeating consequences of efforts 
to ignore informal structure or to oppose it through formal author- 
ity. Much of the advice of “human relations” experts has consisted 
in the suggestion of ways of utilizing informal organization in 
the achievement of managerial aims.* Other analyses have shown 
that in some organizations explicit regulations, well-defined juris- 
dictions, and hierarchies of authority may curtail the exercise of 
needed discretion. In such circumstances managerial aims may be 
thwarted by “overmanaging.’”? 

3. The ambiguity of organizational values. Criticisms of Weber- 
ian theory have pointed out the bias of managerial perspectives 
often implicit in much administrative theory. Weber's own 
criterion of efficiency assumed a definition of organizational success 
which stemmed from the interests and values of those in positions 
of decision-making power. For example, Weber wrote: 
Representative studies emphasizing the informal elements in formal organizations 
are F. J. Roethlisberger and William J]. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
Cambridge, Mass., 1939); O. Collins, D. Roy, and M. Dalton, Restrictions of Output 
and Social Cleavage, Applied Anthropology (Summer 1946); Peter Blau, The 
Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955); C. Wayne Gordon, The Social System 
of the High School (Glencoe, IIl., 1957). 

*For Weber's concept of bureaucracy, see Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization (New York, 1947), pp. 329-341. Weber saw bureaucracy as 
an accompaniment of modern mass democracy through its principle of “equality 
before the law.” He also, however, held political democracy to be a limiting factor 
in bureaucratization owing to its political concept of limited officialdom. See From 
Max Weber (New York, 1946), ch. viii; Law in Economy and Society (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), pp. 224-256. 

*Burleigh Gardner, Human Relations in Industry (Chicago, 1945); Chester Barnard 
The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 

"Reinhard Bendix has made this point in his Bureaucracy: The Problem and Its 
Setting, American Sociological Review, 12 (1947), 493-507. Alvin W. Gouldner's 
study of a gypsum mine provides empirical support. See his Patterns of Industrial 
Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1954). 
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The purely bureaucratic type of administrative organization . . . [is] 
the most rational means known of carrying out imperative control over 
human beings. . . . It makes possible a particularly high degree of 


calculability of results for the heads of organizations and for those 
acting in relation to it [italics mine].® 


While there may be a rational choice of allocating means to ends, 
the rational choice of ends or values is more dificult. Whether a 
given action is rational for the actor depends not only on its cal- 
culability in relation to a value; it depends also on the actor's assent 
to the importance of that value. If we broaden the range of values 
involved in organizational operation to include groups othe 
than management, new considerations arise. The moment we ask, 
“Whose ends are being realized by these administrative tech- 
niques?” we are forced to analyze the consequences of adminis- 
trative methods for groups at all levels of authority. What might 
be useful from the standpoint of one group, and hence rational, 
might be detrimental, hence inefficient, from the value position of 
another group. It all depends on whose ox is being gored.® 

Recently these considerations have served as the basis of analyses 
stressing the tensions between individual] needs and organizational 
demands. William H. Whyte has pointed out the frustrations which 
executives experience in organizational teamwork;'° Chris Argyris 
has indicated that the discrepancies between individual goals and 
organizational values force organizations to develop mechanisms to 
gain the compliance of personnel.'' Wealth, power, and honor are 
often used to offset the failure of the individual to develop values 

*‘Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 337. 

*This point has been made in both theoretical and empirical material by Gould 
ner in Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy: “A ‘bureaucracy’ can be said to have 
‘ends’ only in a metaphorical sense. . . . [within the organization] ends may vary, 
are not necessarily identical or salient for all personnel and may, in fact, be con 
tradictory” (p. 21). For similar discussion of Weber’s theory of bureaucracy, see Carl 
Freidrich, “Some Observations on Weber’s Analysis of Bureaucracy,” in R. Merton 
et al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), pp. 27-33 

“William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New York, 1956) 

"The underlying assumption made by the creators of formal organization is 
that within respectable tolerances man will behave rationally, that is, as the formal 
plan iequires him to behave. Organizations are formed with particular objectives in 
mind and their structures mirror these objectives” (Chris Argyris, The Individual 
and Organization: Some Problems of Mutual Adjustment, Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 2 [June 1957], 7). 
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consonant with those held at top levels of administration and 
control. 

This ambiguity of organizational values points to the importance 
of nonorganizational commitments in analyzing organizational 
operation. Bureaucratic organization demands more of the actor 
than his skill. It also demands his commitment to authority and to 
the values of the authority wielders where they are pertinent to 
his action. For this reason multiple group interests and loyalties 
create problems of conflict for administration.’* 

Results of the empirical studies mentioned above, however, 
indicate the importance of prior values in the development of 
organizational loyalty and group solidarity. An occupation is some 
thing more than the operation of a skill. Since personnel are 
involved in relationships to co-workers, subordinates, superordi- 
nates, clients, and a general public, a background of social skills 
and values is usually found to be shared by the members of a given 
echelon of organization. Where this is lacking, personnel have dif- 
fering expectations of behavior and organizational commitment. 
The result is often a high level of tension within the work group or 
between the levels of administration. Only to a limited extent can 
these social skills and values be inculcated within the organization. 
To a large extent this task of socialization in occupational values 
has been a by-product of an extended learning process involving 
family, peer group, and school. This is one reason why social class 
considerations may enter into organizational analysis. 


EQUALITARIAN NORMS AS A SOURCE OF 
BUREAUCRACY 
Ideally, bureaucratic recruitment is a system of selection based 
on fixed rules stipulating the skills and training essential for entry 
into an occupation. It is in opposition to favoritism and personal 
considerations. All who meet the stated technical requirements 
are presumed to have equal access to the field. In modern society 
such recruitment is most clearly seen in the professions, such as 
law, medicine, teaching, civil service, and research. Here a pro- 
“For a discussion of the relation of loyalty to organizational tensions, see Alvin 


W. Gouldner, The Problem of Loyalty in Groups under Tension, Social Problems 
2 (Oct. 1954), 82-88. 
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fessional degree, achieved through examinations impartially 
administered, is the ticket of occupational admission. 

Because the criteria of admission are stated in terms of skills, 
it would appear that such norms enhance social mobility. The 
idea of a “career open to all talents” implies the absence of such 
requirements as kinship, life style, or any other characteristics not 
intrinsically related to the formalized task of the occupation or 
profession. The son of the doctor is not assured of a medical prac- 
tice by his heritage alone. 

In looking at the sources of bureaucratization, we might expect 
to find equalitarian norms, as well as “narrow technical ends,” 
to be a basis for demands of formalization. The replacement of 
discretionary systems of promotion by the impersonal system of 
seniority can be seen as an example of the heightening of pre- 
dictability from the standpoint of the ends of the workers, though 
it is possibly inefficient from managerial standpoints.’ Minority 
groups often consider professions easier to enter than business 
because the bureaucratic norm is thought to lessen discrimination. 
The area of public bureaucracies is a convenient place to look 
for the social class bases of bureaucratic demands. The transition 
from patronage and informal recruitment to a system of recruit- 
ment by merit and competitive examinations is a movement from 
favoritism to skill as a criterion of selection. 

That the demand for civil-service careers and training is not 
completely related to technological considerations is illustrated 
in the German civil service."* In its inception the Prussian monarch 
Frederick William I sought not only competence but loyalty. 
Drawing upon the middle classes as a source of government officials 
offered him assurance of loyal servants in his struggles against the 
nobility. Later, however, the intensive humanistic and legal back- 


“For pertinent discussion of the bureaucratization of industry in accordance with 
workers’ ends, see Nelson Foote, The Professionalization of Labor in Detroit, 
American Journal of Sociology, 59 (1953), 371-380. 

“This discussion of German bureaucracy is based on the following sources: Fritz 
Morstein-Marx, “Civil Service in Germany” in Leonard D. White, ed., Civil Service 
Abroad (New York, 1935); Herman Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern Gov- 
ernment (New York, 1949), pp. 724-740, 794-810; Walter Dorn, The Prussian 
Bureaucracy in the 18th Century, Political Science Quarterly, 46 (1931), 403-423, 
and 47 (1932), 75-94, 259-273. 
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ground demanded of prospective civil servancs restricted the 
bureaucracy to recruits of upper-status origins who could afford 
the time, cost, and risk of such an education.’® Bureaucratization 
from above inspired the opposition of equalitarian groups and a 
fear of the “nonrepresentative” character of German civil servants. 
The Nazis, for example, justified important inroads on German 
bureaucratic recruitment in the name of “equality.’’?® 

Britain also represents a bureaucratization in response to level- 
ing demands, but the demands were only partially leveling. The 
displacement of untrained indigent nobility by trained officials 
who were products of universities opened up civil service to those 
groups who lacked informal contacts in government but who 
possessed the incomes necessary for preparatory school and univer- 
sity.17 In achieving the reforms of 1870 the commercial and indus- 
trial interests with a desire for cheaper government were abetted 
by the social classes which had a direct stake in gaining entry to 
government posts. Charles Trevelyan, the outstanding leader in 
the fight for civil-service reform, has indicated the important role 
professional classes played in creating political pressure.’* The 
reforms of 1870 made it easier for upper-middle classes to enter 
government work. The educational requirement, however, 
widened the gap between lower and upper echelons of the civil 
service and had the effect of “freezing’’ the lower ranks, thus 

*See the study of the social origins of German civil servants by Otto Most, quoted 
in Reinhard Bendix, Higher Civil Servants in American Society (University of 
Colorado Studies, Series in Sociology, Bo. 1; Boulder, 1949), p. 29. 

“Frederic S. Burin, “Bureaucracy and National Socialism,” in R. Merton et al., 
op. cit., pp. 33-47. 

“For materials on the history of the British public bureaucracy, see the following: 
Emmaline Cohen, The Growth of the British Civil Service (London, 1941); Leonard 
D. White, “The British Civil Servant,” in L. D. White, op. cit.; H. Finer, op. cit., 
pp. 755-794; J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy (Yellow Springs, 1944). 

“Large as were the number of persons who profited by the former system, those 
left out in the cold were still larger . . . busy professional persons of every kind, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, farmers, shopkeepers, etc. . . . Members of the House of 
Commons received such pressing letters from their constituents as obliged them to 
vote straight” (from a letter of Sir Charles Trevelyan, written in 1877; quoted in 
Kingsley, op. cit., p. 64). Political pressure from those hoping to gain better jobs was 
a significant element in the civil-service reform in France as well. There, lower- 
middle-class groups in the public bureaucracy used pressure to gain a system of 


recruitment and promotion based more on merit than on personal discretion. See 
Walter Sharp, The French Civil Service (New York, 1931), pp. 50-57, 61-88. 
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diminishing mobility chances for those lower on the economic 
and social ladder.’® 

In this early phase of the British civil service, the demand for 
bureaucratization served an invading function. It enabled a social 
class to achieve its demands for upward social mobility by increas- 
ing its competitive advantages over incumbent groups whose access 
to jobs rested on informal contacts. Such “invading bureaucratiza- 
tion” can be seen also in occupations when a new group has come 
into possession of a means of access to training and is displacing 
an incumbent group whose job orientation is partial and leisurely. 
Social work, nursing, and teaching are good instances of this 
process. The appearance of teachers’ colleges and departments of 
education, generally of lower social status than other universities 
and departments, demonstrates this process at work.*° 

If universal norms function to the benefit of one class as against 
another, what happens if economic change makes it possible for 
still other classes to meet the requirements of the norms? As recent 
bureaucratic theory has suggested, occupational structure builds 


upon assumptions concerning the values and social skills of its 


entrants as well as upon their work capacity. Collegial relation- 
ships, judgments about clients, the informal distribution of tasks 
—all proceed on the basis of shared understandings. It is for this 
reason that social class elements cannot easily be ignored by mem- 
bers of the existent occupation. Any shift in the social class origins 
of recruitment may therefore be a crisis situation for an occupa- 
tional structure. 

Educational requirements may be viewed as performing two 
functions besides the transmission of technical skill. First, as long as 
social class and accessibility to education bear any significant rela- 


*This has been demonstrated in the study of the social origins of the British 
higher civil servant. See R. K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain (London, 
1955), pp. 30-39. 

Several studies of college enrollments indicate that teachers’ colleges and depart- 
ments of education in the United States have more frequently drawn students of 
lower social origins than have other colleges and departments. See Walter Kotschnig, 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions (London, 1937), p. 55; Dael Wolfle, 
America’s Resources of Specialized Talents (New York, 1954), pp. 208-210; W. L. 
Warner, R. Havighurst, and M. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? (New York, 1944), 
pp. 101-103. 
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tionship, educational requirements provide a means of social 
validation of recruits. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the British system of competitive examinations did 
operate to permit the ascension of classes of lower income and 
status who were then able to obtain a college education. Increased 
incomes and increased numbers of colleges improved access to 
education. Presented with this threat to a stable class base of 
recruitment, the British civil service responded by imposing 
informal norms through the mechanism of required interviews. 
These interviews, the viva voce tests, led to a greater selection of 
public-school candidates than would have occurred if the com- 
petitive examination had been the only selection device used.*! 
Opponents of the viva voce test raised objections, not of inef- 
ficiency, but of unequal distribution of jobs and of nonrepresen- 
tation. Leveling, such critics maintained, was essential to the 
efficient functioning of an agency organized to serve the public. 

A second function of the educational requirements associated 
with bureaucratic norms is that of socialization. For the prospec- 
tive entrant the school can be the place in which occupational values 
are transmitted.2? The imitation of clearly held class models 
enables the occasional mobile student to assume a new Class posi- 
tion without disturbing the values which incumbent occupants 
expect of recruits. It is this view of the school which helps explain 
the tenacity with which the British have utilized the “Big Nine” 
prep schools (Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and so on) and Oxford and 
Cambridge as major sources of recruitment into the higher civil 
service. The system of humanistic education first developed by 
MacCauley laid great stress on “character” rather than specialized 
knowledge. That such a mode of recruitment limited representa- 
tiveness is apparent. On the other hand, it also insured the con- 
tinuity of informal values within the higher civil service. Even a 
bitter critic of that system, Donald Kingsley, has pointed out that it 
resulted in “‘a class of administrators who in training, outlook 
and social background were the counterparts of the ministers they 

"Kelsall, op. cit., pp. 64-85. 

“How this functions in the graduate school has been studied in Howard S. Becker 


and James Carper, The Development of Identification with an Occupation, A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 62 (1956), 289-298. 
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served.”*3 Kingsley finds this mutuality a source of success in the 
British civil service. 

Thus despite the increased scholarship program in Britain, 
bureaucratic norms of recruitment into higher civil service have 
not had a leveling effect. While the proportion of manual workers’ 
sons in Civil service has risen significantly since 1939, R. K. Kelsall 
has shown that this increase is due more to a revised policy of 
greater promotions from the ranks than to entrance through 
examinations (cf. Table 1).** 

Within the history of American public bureaucracy civil-service 
reform appears in response to middle-class values and in opposition 
to leveling tendencies. The earliest tendencies toward a bureau- 
cratic elite stemmed from the activities of the upper classes repre- 
sented by the Federalists; hence equalitarians strongly supported 
the patronage system for its leveling effects in eradicating this 
aristocratic and educated personnel.” Rotation in office, offices open 
to all classes, and the doctrine that any man could hold any office 
were set forth as articles of democratic faith. The movement to 
replace patronage by a merit system was decidedly a movement 
of moral reform rather than a movement to gain efficient admin- 
istration, and its chief support came from the educated middle 
classes.** It was not an exposure of maladministration but the 
assassination of President Garfield by a disappointed office seeker 
that obtained the passage of the Pendleton Act. Not efficiency but 
fairness was the goal of civil-service reform. 

In a similar vein the issue of good government in municipal 
politics has often ranged middle class against lower class. The 
greater support of the city political machine by the lower classes 

*Kingsley, op. cit., p. 71. 

“Kelsall, op. cit., pp. 146-161. For a summary statement of this study, see R. K. 
Kelsall, The Social Origin of Higher Civil Servants in Great Britain, Now and in 


the Past, Transactions of the Second World Congress of Sociology, 2 (1954), 131-143. 
For a similar study of the French civil service see the article by T. B. Bottomore in 
the same volume. 

*For materials bearing on the development of patronage and on the later devel 
opment of reform, see Carl Fish, Civil Service and the Patronage (Cambridge, Mass., 
1904); L. D. White, “The American Civil Service,” in L. D. White, op. cit.;-H. Finer, 
op. cit., pp. 829-846; L. D. White, Introduction to Public Administration (New York, 
1955), pp. 13-25, 306-323. 

*Carl Fish, op. cit., p. 243. 
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Table 71. Mode of entry into British higher civil service, classified by 


occupational origins of entrants, 1929-1950.* 


Mode of 


Open 
competition 
1929 
1939 
1950 
Promotion 
from ranks 
1929 
1939 
1950 
Otherf{ 
1929 
1939 
1950 
Total 


(per cent of total entrants). f 


Occupational class of entrant’s father at birth of ent. ant 


No gainful IV & 

occup. I II III V Tot. N 
9.9 36.6 465 7.0 0.0 100% 7 
2.6 40.7 41.6 3 18 100% 113 
4. 35.2 42.9 2 1.4 100% 210 
0.0 13.3 53.3 33.3 0.0 100% 15 
3.4 17.3 48.3 276 3.4 100% 29 
0.0 10.4 35.1 46.7 7.8 100% 79 
8.6 34 45.7 114 0.0 100% 35 
2.7 40.5 378 135 54 100% 37 
2.3 34.1 386 22.7 2.3 100% 44 
8.3 33.0 47.1 11.6 0.0 100% 121 
2.8 36.9 41.9 156 28 100% 179 
3.0 29.3 405 242 3.0 100% 333 


{Description of occupational classes, based on British census of 1951; I, professions, 


etc.; II, intermediate occupations; III, skilled occupations; IV and V, semiskilled and 
unskilled. 
{Direct entry and transfer. 


has been well documented.** Such studies reveal that good govern- 
ment has often been good from the standpoint of middle-class 
values but not necessarily from the standpoint of lower-class values. 
Studies of city-manager plans have shown that lower classes are 
more apt to oppose the plans than are upper and middle classes. 
Analyses of city-manager functioning have shown that often the 


“For a discussion of this point and the literature on it, see M. Meyerson and E. 


Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public Interest (Glencoe, Ill., 1955), pp. 253-302. 


entry 
1929 
1939 
1950 
*Based on data presented in Kelsall, op. cit., p. 153. 
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new system has meant a shift from a government staffed by lower- 
class personnel to one staffed by middle-class personnel, and it 
has often meant a shift to a system which runs counter to lower- 
class ends and feelings.** The issue of good government often hides 
the issue, “Whose good shall government enhance?” 

We have seen that bureaucratic norms can function to aid 
invading social groups. It has long been evident that they can also 
function to help existent social classes maintain their occupational 
structure. Bureaucratic norms stress educational requirements 
which may prevent access to the profession by those unable to meet 
the financial admission price. The raising of standards becomes one 
way of raising the level of recruits in response to crises entailed 
by more open systems of recruitment. The complaint about “the 
kind of people we are getting these days” bulks large in support 
of efforts to raise standards. Particularly has this been the case 
where professional associations have been aided by governmental 
support through law. The trend toward professionalization 
tnrough specialized training enables the incumbent members of 
the occupation to maintain the uniformity of social class of its 
entrants. 

Precisely because bureaucratic norms have nonbureaucratic con- 
sequences, their introduction follows no clear-cut relationship to 
equalitarian demands. If somebody wins and somebody loses by 
the implementation of the bureaucratic tendency, the prospective 
winner becomes a source of demand for it and the prospective 
loser a source of opposition. It is not that bureaucratic norms are in 
conflict with group values. It is rather that bureaucratic schemes of 
recruitment have consequences for the informal organization. 
Anatole France put the matter well when he wrote, “The French 
law, in its magnificent equality, prohibits alike the rich and the 
poor from sleeping under the viaducts.” 


BUREAUCRATIC NORMS AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Under what conditions, then, does a bureaucratic system of 
recruitment aid social mobility? Under what conditions does it 
*H. A. Stone, D. K. Price, and K. H. Stone, City Manager Government in Nine 


Cities (Chicago, 1940); Edwin Stone and George Floro, Abandonments of the City 
Manager Plan (Lawrence, Kan., 1953). 
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prevent social mobility? Some enlightenment can be gained if 
we analyze the social origins of recruits into the professions as 
reported in recent American research. 

Studies of social mobility in the United States in recent genera- 
tions have indicated a slight increase in professional recruitment 
drawn from children of manual workers. In all studies the number 
of manual workers’ children in the professions remains well below 
their proportion in the total population.*® Intergenerational 
studies, however, agree that the proportion of recruits of lower 
status has increased during the past forty to fifty years.*° 

It might be anticipated that bureaucratic criteria of recruitment, 
especially in a long-run period of increased access to college, would 
be partially responsible for this increased mobility. ‘An awareness 
of the general direction of economic change, however, introduces 
a difficulty. As we have shifted toward an economy based on 
mechanization, the percentage of the labor force involved in 
professional work requiring specialized training has greatly 
expanded.*! Teaching, engineering, nursing, and research have 
greatly increased in their proportions of the total labor force, as 
Table 2 demonstrates. Several studies indicate that the slight 
increase in mobility has been the result of the expansion of pro- 
fessional classes rather than of an increase in the competitive 
equality engendered by bureaucratic norms.** If we classify the 
professions by individual jobs, we observe that mobility into the 
professions has been greatest in those areas where expansion of 
the economy has been greatest. Stuart Adams has shown that 
doctors, lawyers, and independent engineers showed the least 
mobility in the past three generations. Teaching, business leader- 
ship, and salaried engineering were the best areas for the striver. 

*These studies are discussed and cited in J. Kahl, The American Class Structure 
New York, 1957), pp. 251-275; and in Ely Chinoy, Social Mobility Trends in the 
United States, American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 180-186. 

”N. Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Ill., 1953); Stuart 
Adams, Origin of American Occupational Elites, 1900-1955, American Journal of 
Sociology, 63 (1957), 360-368. 

“For specific proportions of increase, see Dael Wolfle, op. cit., chs. iii and v. The 
shift in the economic base and its implications for mobility are discussed in Nelson 
Foote and Paul Hatt, Social Mobility and Economic Advancement, American Eco- 


nomic Review, pt. 2, 43 (1953), 364-379. 
"See the studies by Rogoff and by Adams cited above. 
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Table 2. Comparative growth of selected professions in the United States, 
1910-1940. * 


(100 = 1940 expectation based on 1910 proportions) 


College Professor. . 326 
Chemist. ... . +. 
Schoolteacher . .. . . 169 
163 
Civil Engineer. . . ae ; 152 
Dentist... . 136 
Musician ....... 131 
Newspaperman 121 
Lawyer. . . 4 117 
Clergyman 
Physician . 84 

Total group. . . 


*Taken from Foote and Hatt, of. cit., p. 376. 


Utilizing the raw data presented by N. Rogoff, we have classified 
her material based on Indianapolis marriage licenses, with similar 
results (cf. Table 3). They indicate that great mobility gains were 
made in the pure and applied sciences, teaching, and dentistry. 
Medicine and law, classic instances of professions supposedly open 
on a bureaucratic system of norms, showed slight change. Among 
the older professions only the ministry appeared to have increased 
its mobility functions. 

How can we explain the barriers against increased mobility in 
the United States? Clearly an analysis of school enrollment and its 
function in the mobility process is called for. The argument has 
often been advanced that equal educational opportunities will 
serve as an equalizing force in a society which emphasizes criteria 
of skill and training in selecting job applicants. Studies of college 
enrollment agree in their findings that children of parents with 
higher status and income are more apt to attend college than are 
children of parents on the lower rungs of the stratification ladder.** 


“Much of this material is summarized in R. Mulligan, Socio-Economic Back 


tes, 
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Table 3. Percentage of each profession recruited from children of 
manual workers, 1910 and 1940.* 


Year 
Profession 1910 N 1940 N 
9 50.0 6 
Chemistry, engineering, & 

a 79 30.8 178 
ame 94 14.2 105 
66 19.5 82 
Teaching (exc. college) . . . 20.0 25 36.8 27 
Pharmacy... .. « 50 42.0 50 
30 32.1 28 
. 16.6 18 38.8 18 
Veterinary medicine .. . 40.0 5 50.0 2 
30.7 13 22.7 22 


*““M anual workers” includes skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, protective, and domes- 
tic service. It excludes farmers. The latter declined as a proportion of the labor force 
and as a source of recruits for each profession, except for “chemist, engineers, and 
scientists.”” The decline was especially marked for medicine, law, and teaching. Material 
based on raw data in Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1953). 


Such findings may seem to substantiate the view that bureau- 
cratic norms will increase mobility. Further study, however, 
indicates that the problem is more complex. In one study lack of 
income or geographical inaccessibility could account for only 
one-third of the cases in which “good students” failed to continue 
past high school.** R. Havighurst and R. Rogers, in an analysis 
of two high-school classes, found inadequate motivation a major 
reason for the failure of good students to go on to college.** They 
also discovered that the GI Bill had a very limited effect in per- 
suading low-income children to attend college. In general, studies 
of the elementary and high-school performance of “drop-outs” and 
college entrants have demonstrated that ‘‘motivational elements” 


ground and College Enrollment, American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), 188-195, 
and in B. S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go to College? (New York, 1952). 
“Wolfle, op. cit., pp. 137-184. 
*R. Havighurst and R. Rodgers, “The Role of Motivation in Attendance at 
Post High-School Educational Institutions,” in B. S. Hollinshead, op. cit., pp. 135-165. 
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are highly significant factors in explaining the failure of lower 
social and economic classes to utilize bureaucratic recruitment 
patterns through school performance. Thus even at this early 
stage the values, social skills, and loyalties of potential personnel 
are important in their influence on possible entry into organi- 
zations. 

The catchall concept of “motivation” is not a dead-end street; 
putting a stop to further inquiry. It is rather a corner to be turned. 
The school, like other organizations, presupposes values and 
commitments in its expectations of student behavior. In recruiting 
personnel, occupations and organizations look to school per- 
formance as a mark of socialization to a set of informal norms as 
well as of technical training. The congruence of familial, peer, 
school, and occupational norms cannot be taken for granted but 
must be empirically studied. 

One line of analysis has turned on the study of attitudes toward 
achievement as a value. The doctrine of “strive and succeed”’ has 
been a premise of those who have advocated use of the educational 
system as a route to economic and social success for the lower 
classes. Promotion and the promise of upward mobility are potent 
rewards by which organizations attempt to enlist the cooperation 
of otherwise dissident personnel. But such ambitions are not 
uniformly held. Lower-income families are less likely to teach the 
importance and possibility of “getting ahead” than are middle- 
income families.*® Not only the level of aspiration, with the abso- 
lute niche aimed at, but the fact of mobility striving will differ 
between classes. As long as this is so, the assumption on which the 
school system and the occupational world appeal to prospective 
recruits may be without much external support. 

If we are to understand the differentials in aspiration levels and 
motives, we must push beyond the facts of class location and see 
the interaction between organizational and personnel values. The 
development of achievement as a value is not simply a matter of 
“class culture” isolated from the demands of the school and the 

*Joseph Kahl, Educational and Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys, 
Harvard Educational Review, 23 (1953), 186-204; A. Davis and J. Dollard, Children 
of Bondage (Washington, D.C., 1940), passim; R. Havighurst and R. Rodgers, op. cit.; 


H. H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes,” in S. Lipset and R. Bendix, 
eds., Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, Ill., 1953), pp. 426-442. 
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perceptions of parents and children regarding their objective 
possibilities. The school, as an organization, demands a certain 
kind of loyalty to its values. These demands make performance 
more than just a matter of capacity and concentration in a technical 
endeavor. The work of a number of investigators of elementary 
and secondary school structure in the United States has revealed 
the dedication of the school system to values most prevalent among 
American middle classes.** This dedication has worked to negate 
values held dear in sower-class life. The manners, customs, and 
demands of the school conform to the patterns of middle-class 
family life as bolstered and confirmed by teachers of middle-class 
origins or identifications. The lower-class child finds his customary 
way Of life, even his speech, an object of disapproval. 

The school teaches and sanctions a doctrine of individual 
achievement that runs counter to assertions of group solidarity. 
Some recent studies provide evidence for a view often held specula- 
tively—that “gang solidarity” is more frequent within the lower- 
class subculture than within the middle class.** The school seeks to 
compel compliance by the threat of ultimate parental disapproval 
a weapon most potent in middle-class society. The school sets 
up a female as authority—a situation more at variance with lower- 


class than middle-class experience in family and peer group. That 
these attributes are not functionally essentially to school structure 
is suggested by the British “public school.” In its patterned mas- 
culinity and its faculty, with group solidarity and “toughness” as 
goals, this mode of education appears closer to lower-class American 
values than does the American school. 

What is essential to recognize here is that this pattern of institu- 


tional structure turns school performance into a test of group 


"In addition to the materials from Warner and Havighurst, Davis and Dollard, 
and Gordon, cited above, the articles in two special issues provide much docu 
mentation for the theory of the American school system as dominated by middle- 
class goals, aspirations, and values. See the Journal of Educational Sociology, 25 
(April 1952), especially the articles by S. Abrahamson and H. S. Becker; the Harvard 
Educational Review, 23 (Fall 1953), especially the articles by W. Brookover and 
K. Eels and the criticism -of this view by W. W. Charters. For a discussion of the 
ways in which schools maintain the stratification system in a number of cultures, 
see Howard S. Becker, Schools and Systems of Social Status, Phylon, 16 (1955), 
159-170. 

Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, Ill., 1955), pp. 105-119. 
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loyalty. What is demanded of the student is more than the learning 
of technical knowledge. The school is expected to be part of the 
child-rearing process. It performs the function of anticipatory 
socialization for adult life on middle-class levels. For the middle- 
class child this is but an extension of family and peer-group norms 
and values. For the lower-class child loyalty to the values of the 
school is treason to his internalized value system and, above all, 
to his peer group. The system of rewards and punishments meted 
out by primary groups is equivalent to the treatment given to 
followers and renegades.*® Social mobility is often the mark of the 
deviant rather than the conformist. To use Robert Merton's 
phrase, ‘““One group’s renegade may be another group’s convert.” 

Still another line of thought indicates the importance of the 
school in the development of achievement values and aspirations. 
An important element in the student’s school performance is his 
own conception of his abilities.*° It is the school, and especially 
the teachers, that serve to interpret the student’s abilities to himself 
and to his parents. Class elements may enter into the teacher’s 
conceptions of student abilities, and the student may be judged in 
terms of his total loyalty to a system of values as well as by his 
narrow technical capacity. 

Bureaucratic, as compared to informal, norms have another 
consequence which accentuates the significance of class as a source 
of differential loyalties to achievement values and to school per- 
formance. The use of the school as a vehicle of social mobility 
means that the act of career commitment takes place earlier than 
it otherwise would. The individual must make a major life decision 
in adolescence; to get ahead he must decide to commit himself to 

*Robert Merton and Alice Kitt, “Reference Group Theory and Social Mobility,” 
in Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 403-410. The same point is empirically estab 
lished in the distinction between “college boys” and “corner boys” in William F. 
Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago, 1943), pp. 104-110 and passim. A. K. Cohen 
has used Whyte’s distinction in understanding the delinquent gang as a subculture 
(op. cit., pp. 104-109, 125-131). 

“Eli Ginsburg has found the self-evaluation of capacity a crucial stage in the 
development of occupational aspirations. This evaluation, he found, tends to be 
formed in early adolescence. Once the individual has invested in plans and actions 
based on his sense of capacity, or its lack, he has a “vested interest” in maintaining 
and realizing the aspiration (Eli Ginsburg et al., Occupational Choice [New York, 
1951], pp. 79-82, 194-195). 
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school performance at an early point in life. Even the choice of 
specific occupation demands a curricular decision made early, 
since prerequisites must be taken for specific fields. These institu- 
tional facts raise the importance of family, peer group, and social 
class as sources of motivation in the pattern of mobility. Without 
clear familial or peer support, the immediate advantages of eco- 
nomic independence and early marriage often appear a “better 
deal” than the routine work and limited income of a college 
education. Without relatives or friends who provide a model of a 
mobile person or a life style above his own, the lower-class adoles- 
cent may pass up opportunities that are there. We depend upon 
key persons in proximity to them to teach the nature of the social 
system to fledglings and to point out future consequences. The 
almost constant wail of the frustrated blue-collar or white-collar 
worker, stuck in a hated job owing to lack of education, is, “If I 
only knew then what I know now.” By making later mobility 
much more difficult through channels other than education, 
bureaucratic recruitment systems increase the influence of class 
factors in the process of career commitment. 

American sociologists tend to define equality in terms of oppor- 
tunities to shed one identity and assume another. Social mobility 
is thus viewed as a “package-deal” rise in functional position and 
in the status of the group in which the person finds membership. 
So conceived, mobility represents a problem of values as well as of 
skills. Each step upward means a redesigning of the individual's 
behavior as well as an increase in his technical capacities. 

Could we construct a model of a stratification system in which 
mobility would be dependent on technical skill alone? In such a 
system it would be possible for the individual to retain group 
loyalties and acceptances irrespective of his occupational life. The 
person would move into more remunerative and prestigeful jobs 
on the basis of his technical abilities. Such a move would not be 
dependent on cultural attainments. Lawyers who dress like steve- 
dores might still be brilliant in legal ability. Students could learn 
to read with four-letter words other than “book” and “cart.” 

The construction of such a model indicates the strains engen- 
dered by an effort to develop a social structure based solely on 
bureaucratic norms. Occupational crises are severe when schools 
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fail to recruit persons having the informal values assumed in the 
routine organization of work. Precisely because organizations must 
count on solidarity, on given attitudes toward work and achieve- 
ment, on a consensus among personnel, they are dependent on the 
prior development of values enabling them to assume informal 
understandings. A cultural prerequisite to organizational per 
formance is necessary. 

We might imagine three circumstances in which bureaucratic 
norms of recruitment might occur with a concurrent leveling 


process. 

1. A situation of considerable cultural homogeneity in our class 
structure. Some analysts of modern life feel that standardization of 
products, increase in absolute incomes, and the development of 
mass communications may obliterate the differences in life styles 
between socioeconomic classes. Were such to be the case, sub- 
cultural differences might be greatly diminished. Under such 
circumstances the assumption of great differences in values would 
no longer hold as a description of the class structure. 

2. The school system might be rearranged to play a greater role 
as a socializing agent. The fact of familial transmission of capital, 
status, and values is the source of difficulties in utilizing the school 
as a vehicle of social equality. Institutions such as preparatory 
schools and reform schools are efforts to weaken the hold of the 
family on the child. The impact of class on socialization depends 
on the isolation of the child from other major influences. A school 
system which operated in contrast to contemporary conceptions of 
familial dominance might succeed in inculcating organizational 
values at earlier points in the child’s life and might therefore 
succeed in structuring loyalties consonant with its framework. 

3. Occupational and professional systems might sustain a high 
level of tension and crisis. Tension and crisis are not the same as 
complete breakdown. There is no necessity for any institution to 
function in ways most acceptable to those in power. The history 
of much social change is that of conflict rather than harmony. 
Indeed, the school may represent a force acting to change the values 
of the organization and occupation. It may place a premium on 
recruits whose social skills may be less acceptable in occupational 
life. Something like this appears at times to be the case, as when the 
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school stresses scientific and humanistic values rather than business 
values in professions such as medicine or law. Even when this con- 
flict does not occur, the necessities of the market may open avenues 
otherwise closed. Without either of the first two types of conditions, 
however, it would seem that bureaucratic recruitment of this 
nature would be productive of strain and tension within the 
occupational life. 

In this paper we have indicated the importance of culturally 
produced values in the analysis of formal organizations. Recruit- 
ment, although frequently couched in language of technical 
efficiency, in reality proceeds on less formal and abstract assump- 
tions. Being part of an organization implies either a commitment 
to its goals and its groups or subordination to power. The process 
of bureaucratization is a human process, with purposes engendered 
by human values and interests. How it works out in a given instance 
depends on what it is used for as well as on its intrinsic qualities. 
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Research Notes and Comments 


Expectations concerning Power 


in a Bureaucratic Arena 


TODAY one of the prime objectives of research in organizational 
behavior is to find out what job conditions serve to enlist the 
employee’s intelligent contribution. The earliest emphasis in admin- 
istrative science was upon circumscribing discretion, whether by 
encouraging rational conformity, relying upon internalized perform- 
ance codes, or setting up institutional controls. Gradually the empha- 
sis has shifted to one of enlisting creativity and intelligence. Demands 
are made for leadership to come from those doing the work, who are 
thus best able to report realistically on the need for changes in their 
assignments. In this view administrative problems should be treated 
as incidental details by those whose competence is in a program area 
and whose interests are tied to the substance of the organized effort. 

In most earlier lines of study and discussion, moreover, the empha- 
sis has been on how to affect the identifications and value preferences 
of employees. Until “enlisting intelligence’ began to be stressed as a 
research goal, there was no comparable attention to the expectations 
and factual beliefs of employees. The conventional aim has been to 
learn how to achieve greater involvement with and sympathy for 
organizational interests. What is still needed is a parallel effort to learn 
how to achieve greater realism, clearer thinking, and a heightened 
awareness of the consequences of official acts performed by employees. 
This paper is concerned with one limited aspect of this emerging 
problem area—the importance of consensus concerning what to expect 
at the “power” level inside bureaucratic contexts. 
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Neglect in studying expectations concerning power is perhaps prac 
tical for assembly-line organizations, where end-products are the result 
of carefully specified and intricately timed work-flow lines. So long as 
work assignments are explicit and technically elaborated, it seems 
reasonable to feel that the expectations in the worker’s mind that 
matter are those which determine the amount and quality of work 
he expects to do and which include his awareness of what is expected 
of him by his peers and superiors, by those who form autonomous 
solidary groups on the job, and by those whose work pace is fixed by 
his own. Research is then in point which focuses on expectations that 
sustain conformity. 

Under other conditions, however, shared agreement among those 
who work closely together concerning those who are the power figures 
in their organization becomes a relevant factor. This is especially so 
when the problem is seen as one of enlisting intelligent functional 
action from employees. 

In many organizations groups of employees are given tasks which 
tend to produce self-contained program units. Administrative arrange- 
ments are deliberately compartmentalized. Subsidiary operations are 
created whose autonomy is broken only on budgetary and personnel 
matters or on questions of basic-policy clearance. Such forms of organi- 
zation are common to many complex endeavors carried out both by 
governmental and industrial bureaucracies. Under these circumstances 
the effectiveness of a work team is rather evidently contingent upon 
its performance in a political tug of war with rival groups, each seek- 
ing the resources or approval of higher-echelon functionaries. Group 
agreement concerning who are the power figures worth influencing 
then becomes a matter of prime significance 

In turn, inquiry is then stimulated into the working conditions 
which are conducive to the development of working-group consensus 
about the identity of an organization’s power figures. Knowledge of 
these conditions and knowledge of how to create or dissipate these 
conditions become research objectives of crucial importance to various 
participants: to those in the various rival program units, to those in 
specialized roles charged with rationalizing the budgetary, personnel, 
or supply aspects of the agency-wide program, and of course to those 
heading the agency, who are charged with controlling the pace and 
balance of its over-all program. 

A few examples may highlight the utility to each of these sets of 
people of knowledge and control over conditions affecting working- 
group consensus about the agency power matrix. First, let us consider 
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the problem from the viewpoint of two rival program units. Assume 
that each unit includes half a dozen skilled men and that each unit 
has charge of a fairly autonomous subprogram. Each unit works out 
its own job routines and functional relationships, but it is subject to 
higher-echelon decisions concerning men and money and to clearance 
on key matters. 

Suppose that Group A’s members are in substantial agreement about 
agency political alignments. Not only do their opinions agree as to the 
identity of the persons who are the formally designated chiefs on 
different aspects of agency business, but also they are largely in 
agreement as to those who are the powerful figures in the resource- 
allocating and policy-clearance processes affecting their unit. 

A number of questions are pertinent. Is the agreement correct, or 
are the members sharing beliefs that are wrong for many practical 
purposes? If correct, how stable are their expectations, and are they kept 
up to date with changing political developments? If correct and 
capable of being kept correct, to what functional use are such shared 
insights put, so far as the program unit’s needs go? 

Let it be supposed that Group B’s members are in far greater dis- 
agreement. Some have fairly complete pictures of the formal authority 
structure that governs them, but little more. Others believe that men, 
money, and clearances are also to be had by gaining the sympathetic 
ear of certain highly placed persons whose reputations as “operators” 
in the political arena of agency life have been built up from occa- 
sional anecdotes about their exploits. Still others in this group have an 
entirely different picture of the identity of the power figures who 
control the processes that pertain to their unit. 

Additional questions arise when Group B is considered. What are 
the authority relationships within the group? Which members have 
the responsibility of acting for the unit? Are they the most realistic 
appraisers of the political arena or not? Do the program requirements 
of Group B ever fail to materialize because of the political ineptitude 
of its spokesmen? If so, what effects are then observable on the enthu- 
siasm for the unit’s work manifested by the group’s members? Is failure 
in the agency tug of war for resources a spur to more intelligent effort, 
or is it a douse of cold water, dampening the will to think and act 
effectively? 

With two such contrasting units in mind, consider the problems 
created for the budget director, personnel officer, or chief of supply. 
Group A sends him appropriately timed and effectively argued sug- 
gestions and appeals. Group B gives him a sporadic and disjointed 
series of communications, some of which are pertinent to his special- 
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ized field of competence although ill-timed. Other communications 
from this group are entirely irrelevant to his official job. He is asked 
to become a trouble shooter, not where the need to cut red tape is 
linked to his own phase of organizational life, but wherever the trouble 
has arisen, however remote from his own orbit that may be. 

Viewed from this perspective, new questions arise. How can such 
a higher-echelon official insulate himself from the unreasonable 
demands upon him made by Group B? How can he change the group's 
expectations so as to create an awareness that, on certain kinds of 
problems, the effectively powerful person is not he but someone else? 
What sanctions formally and effectively available to him can he use to 
curb and rechannel their bothersome demands? Other than sanctions, 
what means are available to him for such a purpose? How is he to 
avoid gaining an undesirable reputation of bias, hardheartedness, or 
weakness and ineffectuality in agency politics? Perhaps the members 
of Group B, if rebuffed, may decide he lacks effective power even in 
his own domain. Finally, it should not be ignored that such an official 
may feel a need to shield himself from the very effectiveness of 
Group A. 

What are the implications of such a situation to the top com- 
mand of the organization? Is it desirable that one program unit should 
be highly effective while other units are fumbling and effective only 
sporadically in the competition for men, money, and clearances? A 
program unit that is consistently effective may be highly disruptive, 
especially within a loosely knit organization where grievances have a 
chance to be nursed by whole subgroups. 

How then should top management go about equalizing the competi- 
tive situation among rival groups? What are the limits to which top 
management is justified in fostering doubts and ambiguities about 
the power matrix of the agency in the thinking of highly effective 
program units? Conversely, what are the means by which management 
can sensitize work-oriented personnel to the importance of bureaucratic 
politics without adding to the cross currents already present in the 
power arena? 

Enough has been said to suggest the kinds of significance which 
group consensus about the agency’s power matrix may have. Bureauc- 
racy sometimes needs to be viewed, not as a neutral instrument, but 
as a highly politicized arena. In the kind of organization here con- 
sidered, that is how it must often seem to those at the top, to those 
in specialized higher-echelon roles, and to those who compose the 
working teams carrying out semiautonomous subsidiary operations. 
The focus needs to be on those who have a voice in shaping policy, 
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and especially those who have the means to back up their voice with 
sanctions if they are ignored. Research needs to go into the con 
ditions affecting the development of consensus as to the identity of 
power figures. 

Some neglected problems for research have been pointed out. Now 
a number of salient empirical findings will be set forth which come 
from research into the political matrix of a government agency organ 
ized along the lines here considered. 

In 1950 interviews were held with some two hundred professional 
and administrative employees of a federal agency. The agency was 
engaged in sponsoring and coordinating a broad and varied program 
of scientific research. The research itself was mostly carried out at 
universities and colleges which were cooperating with the agency.’ 

The agency functioned much as does a private philanthropic founda- 
tion. Typically the task of coordinating research in a given scientific 
field—such as work on high-speed digital computers or work on tooth 
decay in adults—was assigned to a professsionally competent individ- 
ual. Such “experts” were grouped into units involving closely related 
scientific interests; biophysics or thermodynamics might be examples. 
These program units were clustered under division chiefs who in turn 
were subordinated to the topmost officials of the agency. These last 
were necessarily concerned mostly with the agency’s external relations, 
especially with its place in the institutional context of Washington. 

Such was the compartmentalized layout of the agency chart; in 
addition, a specialized appendage was concerned exclusively with 
patent questions arising out of government-sponsored research. The 
only other part of the agency was the administrative division, special 
ized to provide services growing out of personnel, contract, fiscal, 
and library needs. 

Each person interviewed was asked, among other things, to indicate 
the frequency, nature, and importance of his working contacts with 
others in the agency. Analysis of this data permitted identification of 
twenty-five work-contact groups, each consisting of people who con- 
tacted one another markedly more often than they contacted outside 


*This analysis is based on data from a survey conducted by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. The basic report of that survey is Robert S. Weiss’s 
Processes of Organization (Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1956). It has also furnished the empirical basis 
for my monograph, Career Perspectives in a Bureaucratic Setting (University of 
Michigan, Michigan Governmental Studies No. 27, Ann Arbor, 1954). For gen 
erously extending to me these research facilities, I wish to thank Professor Angus 
Campbell, director of the Center, and his staff. They bear, of course, no responsi 
bility for this analysis of that data; that responsibility is mine. 
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individuals. On the whole, the work-contact groups which were empir- 
ically delineated proved to correspond closely to program units in 
the formal agency chart. 

Eleven of the twenty-five groups were engaged in comparable rou- 
tines in the day-to-day supervision of scientific research programs. All 
were relatively small groups, the modal size being five persons; all 
were under a single supervisor. Structurally they constituted the work 
groups of the two largest divisions. The present inquiry is concerned 
only with these eleven work groups. Attention is thus limited to con- 
ditions which are conducive to power-figure consensus within groups 
all of which are distinctly self-contained units so far as program 
elaboration and execution are concerned and all of which stand in an 
inescapably competitive position toward one another so far as men, 
money, and policy clearances from the top echelons of the agency 
are concerned. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of one of these relatively autonomous 
program units, the agency as a whole would seem like a loose congeries 
of similar program units surmounted by an administrative hierarchy 
that supplied resources and resolved basic-policy questions for all the 
program units. Work did not tend to flow across the agency from 
one program unit to another in such a way that one unit’s progress 
had to wait upon prior handling of the same program problems by 
another unit. Even within a division it seems unlikely that functional 
interdependence would be great enough to furnish routinely (a) the 
opportunities, (b) the motivations, and (c) the shared criteria for 
judgments necessary to develop division-wide consensus concerning the 
agency’s most influential people. 

Each program unit could almost constitute an organization by itself. 
Each was a functional arrangement set up for relatively clear-cut pur- 
poses which did not tend to conflict with one another. Rather the 
purposes pursued within a given program unit complemented one 
another, and conscious efforts were made to integrate them as balanced 
subprograms. On many questions consensus among members of such 
groups seemed likely to develop. All program units were dependent 
upon the same higher administrative machinery both for fiscal and 
personnel resources and for clearance of policies facilitating their 
respective programs. Under such circumstances, even within a division, 
some conflict and rivalry seemed certain to develop routinely between 
different program units. 

Interest in the identity of the influential men in an organization 
would seem to be generated by such competition among rival work 
groups. In the policy-resolving and resource-allocating processes oppor- 
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tunities to judge the influence of top management figures are provided. 
And the nature of the conflict suggests that members whose loyalties 
are focused in particular program units, units that had to compete for 
scarce resources, are employees likely to share criteria for making 
judgments as to the most influential agency figures from the view 
point of their program unit. 

A rank order was established for these eleven groups in terms of 
the degree of consensus among each group’s members as to the five 
most influential men in the agency—a question asked of all those 
interviewed in the study. For each group a percentage figure was 
computed showing the level of agreement that a person named by 
any one in that group was one of the five most influential men in the 
agency. The person receiving unanimous mention by Group A is not 
necessarily the same person as one receiving unanimous choice by 
Group B. A variety of simple operational rules for ordering the groups 
in terms of decreasing consensus were tested, with remarkably similar 
results regardless of the ordering principle. In the end, the rule was 
used of ordering according to the proportion of all choices going to 
power figures who as a result obtained majority (50 per cent or more) 
acknowledgment by the group that they were among the “five most 
influential.” This was done because of the relevance of majority rule 
for certain kinds of decisions made by such groups; a number of 
theoretically possible defects of such a rule were checked empirically 
and failed to appear. 

Consensus ranged from a high of 92 per cent to a tie for low by two 
groups both registering 53 per cent of all choices in favor of power 
figures each of whom received majority choice in those groups. 

Against this ranking of work groups in terms of power-figure con- 
sensus, a number of sociometric and attitudinal rank orders of the 
same groups were juxtaposed. Using Kendall’s tau as a measure of 
the extent of rank-order correlation, impressively high correlations 
were found for the following measures: 

High power-figure consensus in program units competitively located 
in a highly compartmentalized agency appears to occur when there 

1. A high level of consultative relations between the group super- 
visor and individual members of the group, 

2. A loosely knit group in which every member does not routinely 
contact every other member, 

3. A high level of outside contacts maintained independently by 
individual members of the group, 
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4. A high level of joint decision making carried on within the group 
on most of the important programmatic problems that arose, 

5. A high level of joint decision making, especially when it came 
to deciding who should be responsible for carrying out a group 
decision, 

6. A high level of freedom and autonomy for each individual on 
his own job, 

7. Little dissatisfaction with the agency’s system of communication 
as it was seen by individuals to affect their ability to do their par- 
ticular job, 

8. A high level of satisfaction in the group with the way the agency 
as a whole was currently doing its job, 

9. A high level of demands from group members for changes in 
the way that top management ran the agency.” 

The empirical findings relate only to the case in which working 
groups compete with one another for clearances and for resources. 
In such circumstances, power-figure consensus appears to vary in 
accordance with the prevalance within the group of job conditions 
fostering substantial rationality, to use Mannheim’s phrase, respecting 
the competitive position of their group in the minds of its members. 
Substantial rationality—the act of thought that reveals intelligent 
insight into the interrelations of events in a situation—is inferred from 
the evidence that job conditions conducive to high consensus turn out 
to be the kind that provide and foster (a) opportunity, (b) motivation, 
and (c) common criteria for members of such work groups to assess 
the influence of various agency figures. 

These findings are highly tentative and fragmentary. They give some 
empirical warrant, however, to the argument here advanced: that 
certain identifiable job conditions are conducive to group consensus 
about organizational power relationships; that the level of power-figure 
consensus in different program units of a compartmentalized agency 
affects their ability to compete with one another for resources and 
policy clearances; and that disparities in the political prowess of rival 
units are of special importance where the administrative aim is not one 
of circumscribing discretion but rather one of mobilizing intelligence 
and purposeful effort on behalf of organizational interests. 

DwalINneE MARVICK 
University of California, Los Angeles 
*Although the statistical distribution of tau has not been satisfactorily established, 


for reference purposes the tau’s for these nine correlations are .485, .629, .430, .355, 
430, 434, 472, 514 and .355. 
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The American Business System. By Thomas Cochran. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. $4.75. 


Economists, historians, and sociologists will thank Mr. Cochran for 
this excellent book. In a style that is always competent and with a 
brevity that deserves emulation, he rapidly surveys American business 
in this century. The topical chapters in the first half of the volume 
concisely examine investment, business competition, public policy 
toward monopoly, money and banking, speculation, trends in output 
and income, and a great deal more besides. The second half of the book 
covers the years 1929-1955 and deals even more cogently with the 
melodramas of depression, war, and inflation. 

The book documents a shift which many analysts have only sketched 
—the change from the individualistic ethics and organization of the 
nineteenth century to the managerial emphases of the twentieth. 
Although this is not Cochran’s formulation, we are reminded of the 
proposition that as an object of analysis the factory first belonged to 
the nineteenth-century economist and now belongs to the twentieth- 
century sociologist. We have moved from maximizing individuals to 
interacting social groups. In his introduction the author promises to 
relate business history to changes in technology on the one hand and 
and to the remainder of American civilization on the other. Although 
such an effort was fated to fall short of success, one of the book’s great 
strengths is its awareness of life beyond business enterprise. On every 
page Cochran gives evidence that he has read historians and sociologists 
as well as economists and business analysts. This is a work, therefore, by 
a social scientist, not a technical specialist. One of its minor services is 
to put in a juster perspective much of the business history written in 
recent years, of which the Hidys’ study of Standard Oil and the Nevins’ 
chronicle of Ford are outstanding examples. 
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Certainly then I would enthusiastically recommend this book to any 
student who wanted to know what had happened to business in this 
eventful American century. Not only would the lucky student learn 
the solemn facts of industrial and financial change, he would also find 
the leading theoretical explanations of these changes. Moreover, and 
this far passes the aims of the average scholarly work, he would get a 
sense of the atmosphere of the period. Cochran cites some of the 
gaudier rhetoric of the 1920’s and even such verse as columnist F. P. A.’s 
memorandum on one of the imaginative financial practices of the day: 


On Waiting for the New Masses to Denounce Non-Voting Stocks 
Then you who drive the fractious nail, 
And you who lay the heavy rail, 
And all who bear the dinner pail 
And daily punch the clock— 
Shall it be said your hearts are stone? 
They are your brethren and they groan! 
Oh, drop a tear for those who own 
Non-voting corporate stock. 


Perhaps because this book does many things so admirably, one irra- 
tionally expects more. What disappointed me was its timidity on 
theoretical issues. It is not that the author is not fully aware of all 
conceivable issues of substance. But he often does no more than 
mention and describe them, avoiding a detailed examination of their 
significance. In other words, the book shares a fault often regarded as 
characteristically American: it dwells happily on the measurable and 
leaves as soon as decently possible the unmeasurable, or at least the 
unmeasured. 

Illustration of this criticism is easy. At one point Cochran remarks, 
“Business needed its own political science.” This is a promising remark, 
to be followed, I imagined, by a serious discussion of what Walton 
Hamilton has called private government by industry. But what actu- 
ally came next was a discussion, quite interesting in itself, of business 
schools and the training of executives. The author thus avoided the 
critically important, but elusive, problems of business power. Again, 
after citing statistics about the large number of small enterprises in 
contemporary America, he says something about the debate on the 
meaning of independence to the small entrepreneur who is, or may 
be, limited by large suppliers on one side and large customers on the 
other. Not unaware of the problem, Cochran nevertheless says little 
about it. Yet such questions reveal the real meanings of business 
organization in any time. Never can statistics alone give the meanings 
of social structure. 
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If an air of frustration creeps into the conclusion, it is because 
Cochran himself realizes that he has done little to illuminate the 
central problem of business’ relation to democracy. No sensible person 
expects a single author in a single book written with other aims also 
in mind to answer so large a question. But it is a penalty of excellence 
that important questions are thrown into high relief: How stable is 
our economy? Where is power located? What is the quality of life in 
a business civilization? How do businessmen and workers think of 
themselves? How have these images evolved? 

It is the strength of this volume that it reminds us of such queries. 
It is its weakness that so little is done to suggest fresh answers to 
enduring problems. Toward theory the author appears almost agnostic. 
Here are all the explanations, he seems to say; take your pick. 
No one should be ungracious about merchandise so attractively dis- 
played. But the display would mean more if a competent consumer- 
research organization had rated the merchandise. 

Rosert LEKACHMAN 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


Community Chest: A Case Study in Philanthropy. By John R. Seeley, 
Buford H. Junker, and R. Wallace Jones, Jr., and N. C. Jenkins, 
M. T. Haugh, and I. Miller, of Community Surveys, Inc. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. 593 pp. $7.50. 

This prolix, diffuse study of philanthropy in Indianapolis attempts 
to determine whether the Community Chest of that city has been 
and if so, why. 


below par in its effectiveness—as many citizens believe 
The senior author, John R. Seeley, will be recognized as the co- 
author of a recent study of a Canadian suburb’s culture entitled Crest- 
wood Heights.1 In the present study Seeley and his colleagues range 
over many possible topics with varied methods and disparate results. 
A great deal of detailed description, many charts and lengthy foot- 
notes, and much free-wheeling phraseology are put together in a fashion 
calculated to throw nothing away. Organizational clarity and theo- 
retical relevance suffer in the process. 

The team starts at the big end of the horn with a look at philan- 
thropy in North America, which increasingly involves large-scale, 
organized, professional work, open-ended programs, and assertion of 


*By Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley (New York, 1956). 
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both universal public benefits and universal public responsibilities. 
Major community philanthropies today require what the authors call 
“MOPS” (mass, operational, periodic, secular) fund raising. 

This type of fund raising, the research team believes, faces special 
difficulties among those people who are at the “heart of America,” the 
Hoosiers. The crucial factors in Hoosier culture are at least two: one 
is an intense sort of localism; the other is a dislike for that which 
appears theoretical. This culture pattern is held to be a deterrent 
to federated community fund-raising because it favors a confederated, 
loosely knit operation without the necessary planning and controls to 
make it work effectively. 

When the team surveys the history of philanthropy in Indianapolis, 
however, it finds no anticharity tradition to cite as a factor making 
the Chest function below expectations. In fact, its early history indi- 
cates that the city was in the vanguard of welfare work. Furthermore, 
in recent special appeals and in Red Cross drives its record of success 
is noteworthy. The authors believe, however, that they have qualli- 
tatively observed in the Indianapolis social structure factors that help 
to explain the problems of its Chest. They find that Indianapolis, 
though not seriously divided by religious or ethnic differences, is 
nevertheless beset with two important cleavages. One is a “stratification 
cleavage,” in which the “top-top leaders” of the community have 
withdrawn from active personal direction of civic affairs. The other 
is a “segmental cleavage” between old-timers and newcomers. 

Whether the Indianapolis Chest has been below par is a question 
attacked statistically by Seeley and his colleagues. The results are a 
rather intriguing exercise in organizational evaluation as well as quan- 
titative enlightenment as to the community correlates of Chest “suc- 
cess.” Noting the lack of a firm definition or a clear theory of what 
constitutes this “success,” the authors proceed to establish an empirical 
test. They examine the per-capita performances of Chests within the 
north-central region and establish financial norms by which they can 
estimate a Chest’s “opportunity.” According to the norms derived from 
this analysis, Indianapolis is shown to be “disappointing” in its Chest 
performance. Of more importance in this analysis are further indi- 
cations that extraorganizational, community factors are predominant 
in determining a fund-raising organization’s per-capita “success.” 
Besides the impressionistic observations of the importance of cultural 
and social factors already discussed, statistical evidence based upon 
city characteristics points to five community variables that “account” 
for approximately three-fourths of the per-capita performance of a 
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Chest organization: (1) regional location of the community; (2) size 
of population; (3) economic productivity; (4) composition of popu- 
lation, i.e., white v. nonwhite; and (5) savings, as reflected in E-bond 
purchases in the community. All of this adds up to the proposition 
that Chest organization, composition, and strategy are not so likely to 
make or break a fund-raising organization as are factors largely beyond 
the control of its staff. 

Despite this emphasis upon environmental determinism in organi- 
zational accomplishment, the authors do not want to leave Chest 
officials despondent, so they search for rays of hope. In this regard they 
declare invalid the common supposition that Chest fund raising suffers 
in proportion to the effectiveness of competing fund drives. Statisti- 
cally, they find no tendency of Chest campaigns either to succeed or 
to fail in accordance with the success or failure of other fund appeals 
in their communities. Thus the effectiveness of Indianapolis’ Red 
Cross organization is not the cause of the ineffectiveness of its Com- 
munity Chest. “They neither compete with nor reinforce one another.” 

The research group feels, however, that comparisons of the Red 
Cross and the Chest in Indianapolis serve to demonstrate where the 
Chest is not maximizing its organizational potentialities. After all, the 
Red Cross is engaged in “MOPS” fund raising, too, and it presum- 
ably must confront the same cultural, social, and community limita- 
tions as does the Chest in Indianapolis. The authors’ major criticism 
of the Chest organization rests upon the proposition that the success 
of a community organization is related to its ability to recognize, 
express, and symbolize the integration of basic community cleavages. 
They contend that the Chest in Indianapolis does not do this, while 
the Red Cross in its organization and campaigns recognizes and 
utilizes the “stratification” and “segmental” cleavages previously noted. 
By providing greater continuity from year to year and by maintaining 
more roles for its ex-board members at higher echelons, the Red Cross 
organization furnishes a means for accommodating and stabilizing seg- 
mented groups and especially for retaining the services of “‘top-top 
leaders.” Its greater stability also makes for better relationships between 
professional staff and laymen. The particularly marked failure of the 
Chest to retain “top-top leaders” is regarded by the research team as a 
major source of the organization's difficulty. It makes for lower status 
for the Chest in the community, thereby making it more difficult to 
enlist integrating leadership as the years go by. As a consequence the 
segmented middle-echelon leadership prevails, and Chest operations 
become an unstable, logrolling process. 
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The book leaves one with a feeling that someone can yet make a 
fascinating analysis of a Community Chest by using the Dahl and 
Lindblom model of bargaining. The reviewer finds that the present 
study leaves many things unfocused. 

J. FREEMAN 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Vanderbilt University 


The Politics of Industry. By Walton Hamilton. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1957. 185 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Hamilton, an emeritus professor now practicing law after 
a half-dozen eminent careers in economics, public law, and the border- 
lands between, is the last survivor of the first generation of American 
economic institutionalism. While orthodox economists were equating 
laissez faire with pure competition (in the long run and outside certain 
special cases), Hamilton was among those who insisted that in the 
normal course of events, competition was “ruinous” and laissez faire led 
not to equilibrium but to combinations of monopolistic bent. He 
therefore advocated supplementing reliance on the automatic regu- 
lation of the free market by administrative institutions designed to 
enforce competition in some instances and replace it in others. 

This faith is less radical today than it was before the First World 
War, but Hamilton remains true. The main contribution of this par- 
ticular volume (the William W. Cook Foundation lectures of 1955 at 
Michigan) seems to this reviewer to be the bringing of some aspects 
of the horror story of industrial collusion and industrial regulating 
of its regulators, all in the name of free enterprise, down to date from 
1939 to 1954. There is a good deal of material on what is to be done, 
but Hamilton eschews universal trust busting, universal socialization, 
and universal regulation, all three, in favor of case-by-case studies of 
particular industries and problems in search of effective solutions. Even 
where Hamilton comes out most strongly in condemnation (of the 
existing body of United States patent law), no alternative is spelled out. 

Negativistic tilting at the laissez-faire windmill with the lance of 
“fact finding” was one of this reviewer’s disappointments in a stimu- 
lating and beautifully written little book. There were two others also. 
First, Hamilton reacts against the academic and legalistic pedantry of 
footnotes and citations by omitting all such baggage altogether. This 
disconcerts nonspecialist readers who might like to fill in details where 
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Hamilton merely outlines; surely some compromise even with pedants 
would have been preferable! Second, Hamilton has not chosen to keep 
up with academic economic research on monopoly problems so 
thoroughly as he has kept up with public investigations and court 
decisions. Thus “workable competition” writers (J. M. Clark, Sum- 
ner Slichter) with their stress on interproduct competition and “coun- 
tervailing power” writers (such as J. K. Galbraith) with their stress 
on powerful trade unions and retail establishments as offsets to 
monopoly in manufacturing are dismissed with a paragraph apiece as 
mere business apologists for laissez faire. The defenders of monopoly as 
accelerating technical progress (Joseph Schumpeter) and the statis- 
ticians of competition (M. A. Adelman, Warren Nutter, George Stigler) 
who suggest that monopoly has gained no strength in fifty years are 
left unmentioned. 

This volume may be a preface or prolegomenon to a larger work 
which Hamilton may yet write—the Critique of Political Economy, 
let us say, to some future Capital. Or it may be the abbreviated and 
attenuated substitute for a major work Hamilton no longer wishes to 
write. In either case it is to be welcomed—but the welcome must be 
tinged with regret for what it might have been. 

MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 


Michigan State University 


Social Theory and Social Structure. Rev. and enl. ed. By Robert K. 
Merton. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 667 pp. $7.50. 


When the first edition of this volume was published eight years ago, 
Merton’s candid explication of the research process—the continuous 
and clearly patterned interplay of theory and analytic observation— 
revitalized my own perspective. Even the functionalist orientation, so 
critically and tentatively set down in that volume, found a certain 
pragmatic acceptance. The influence was short-lived. Two years later 
Parson’s Social System appeared. Devoid of attention to operational 
specification, more concerned with logical possibility than empirical 
relevance, based on an obvious, if novel, reductionism, and poorly 
written to boot, the Social System turned me away from the research 
possibilities of functionalism and had the retroactive effect of distorting 
my recollections of Merton’s very real contributions. This review per- 
mits me to see that Merton’s stature has not diminished in the interim, 
and, although I am perhaps more critical today than I was originally 
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of the main tenets of functionalism, most of the criticisms that will be 
detailed here have been anticipated in the volume itself. I will enumer- 
ate some of them only because the anticipatory treatments are not 
compelling. Moreover, the criticisms will proceed on a somewhat 
general level, because the essays of direct substantive interest to stu- 
dents of administrative behavior—‘“Bureaucratic Structure and Per- 
sonality” and “Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy”—appear 
here unaltered from the original. After all, the behavioral study of 
administration is a comparatively recent development in the field, and 
researchers are understandably engaged in a quest for a model upon 
which their empirical operations can be based. The functional model 
is one that has been frequently seized upon, and those who may have 
accepted the model uncritically need to know what they are getting 
into. 

First, readers will wonder whether they should buy the book. If 
they do not have the original volume and are serious research scientists, 
they must. The book is an invaluable reference work. If they have the 
original volume, perhaps they should buy this one too. Four chapters 
have been added, two of which—*Patterns of Influence” and “Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Reference Group Behavior”—are probably 
already in the readers’ libraries, and two of which—“Continuities in 
the Theory of Social Structure and Anomie” and “Continuities in the 
Theory of Reference Groups and Social Structure”—appear here for 
the first time. The former essay is really a chapter (thirty-four pages in 
length); the latter, over a hundred pages, is perhaps a preliminary 
sketch for the volume Merton promises us in a rather cursory biblio- 
graphical postscript to the essay, “Manifest and Latent Functions.” A 
second postscript, to the essay, “Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” is 
more valuable, coming briefly to grips with the important problem 
of motive imputation. For those of us who are are sensitive to matters 
of documentation and qualification, footnotes are brought out into 
plain sight, where they belong, rather than hidden and huddled 
together at the back of the book as they were in the first edition. 
The bibliography of Merton’s other books and articles has dis- 
appeared from this volume. This edition is more enlarged than revised 
—the revisions of the original essays almost defy detection. Yet, if the 
imposing price for the additional one hundred and fifty-odd pages 
discourages the prospective buyer, the volume must at least be read 
or reread so that perspective will be regained in what may yet prove 
to be a time of convalescence from the unsettling Parsonian epidemic. 

The main theme of the additions to the volume is continuity in 
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sociological theory and research. Exciting in its initial conception, the 
idea now seems to pose very real problems. The threads of continuity 
are manifold, and I would like to enumerate four: (1) the referral of 
present research to past theory; (2) the referral of past theory to present 
theory; (3) the clarification and operational specification of existing 
concepts; and (4) the multiplication of research efforts in areas that 
have proved fruitful in the past. There are, of course, other threads, 
and this concept itself would do well to prompt an essay entitled, after 
Merton’s format, “Continuity in the Theory of Continuity.” The 
problems posed arise, for one thing, from the humanity of the social 
scientist. Some stem from sentiment and ressentiment (borrowing 
Scheler’s version of “sour grapes” from Merton); others stem from 
what may be a form of provincialism that could threaten to trap us all. 

Specifically, the referral of present research to past theory is neces- 
sarily selective and betrays the sentiment (I dare not say “interest”’) of 
the social scientist. When one refers his present research to past theory, 
it may be construed as “rediscovery” of the past, and the social science 
fraternity is chided by implication for overlooking, for example, the 
penetrating observations of the primary group influence in urban life 
made by Thomas and Znaniecki. Or it is conceived as an “extension” 
of the earlier and frequently forgotten formulations of, let us say, a 
Cooley, who saw clearly that nonconformity is “a remoter conformity” 
—the nonconformist “hears a different drummer.” These ideas, Mer- 
ton says, were “before their time.” Sorokin, one of Merton’s early 
teachers, is often cited as providing past theory with reference to which 
present research is continuous. Note, however, that Cooley, Thomas, 
Sorokin, and Znaniecki have many admirers in present-day sociology, 
but few disciples. With Mead, it is regretfully a different matter. There 
are “Meadians,” but few, if any, sociological Thomists, Cooleyites, 
Sorokinians, or Znanieckians. And I would agree with Merton that the 
followers of Mead have done precious little to support Mead’s 
hypotheses. Yet they have referred Merton’s research to past theory. 
In this volume the response betrays a ressentiment that miscasts the 
earlier theory of Mead. Thus Merton accepts Mead’s conception of 
the “generalized other” as a valuable formulation of one focus of 
reference group theory—the membership group as a point of reference 
for the person’s acts. Then he argues that “Mead, and those of his 
followers who also eschew empirical research had little occasion to 
move ahead to the question of conditions under which non-member- 
ship groups may also constitute a significant frame of reference” 
(p. 239). Of course, this is a miscasting, or at least a visitation of the 
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sins of the sons upon the generation of the father. For the fact is that 
Mead had nonmembership groups explicitly in mind, though not 
systematically. Yet presumably it is the task of the researcher who seeks 
to bring continuity into a field that is notably discontinuous to pro- 
vide a systematization of earlier useful observations rather than to 
select some for systematization and others for resentful rejection. 
Referring not to obscure passages in Mead’s Mind, Self and Society 
but to the very sections that Merton cites, we find, for example, the 
child taking the role of policeman, teacher, and Indian (Mead, p. 150). 
Surely, Mead did not mean that the child must first join the police 
force, or, precociously, the school system, or “go native” to form that 
reflected concept of self which complements the organized attitudes of 
the larger community. To underscore the point, let us cite Mead again: 


There is usually an organization of the whole self with reference to the com- 
munity to which we belong, and the situation in which we find ourselves. What 
the society is, whether we are living with people of the present, people of our 
own imaginations, people of the past, varies of course with different individuals 
[pp. 142-143]. 


I dwell on this point for several reasons, but principally because I 
know that there is a “strain” between the theory and research accom- 
plished in the east and in the midwest of the United States. This 
strain can easily disrupt the continuities of our researches, once it is 
incorporated into the sentiments and ressentiments of the researchers. 
It is dysfunctional, i.e., it has negative consequences for the integration 
and persistence of sociological knowledge. 

Similarly, there are perils in the referral of past theory to present 
theory. In the essay, “Latent and Manifest Functions,” Mead’s obser- 
vation that community hostility against lawbreakers unites community 
members is referred to the functionalist position. Here, we run the 
risk not only of imputing continuity where there may be none (Mer- 
ton is well aware that, in effect, everything that is said has been said 
before, but not in the same way, nor from the same standpoint), but of 
promoting discontinuity. Were functional analysis accepted as an exten- 
sion of Mead’s social psychology, that theoretical model might never 
give rise to operational specifications capable of guiding the research 
so necessary to test its utility. It is, of course, not only Mead’s position 
that is at stake, but other theoretical models which await implemen- 
tation in research, for example, the model provided by that strangely 
neglected political scientist, Arthur Bentley. In these days of theoretical 
innovation and technical concentration, many social scientists are prone 
to accept the interpretation of past theories and research made by 
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others rather than search out the original materials for themselves. In 
such a way gross errors can be built into the main corpus of social 
science knowledge. Witness the fate of Dewey, for example, in edu- 
cational circles. 

Operational specification and the clarification of concepts seem to 
be our present best guarantee of continuity in social research and need 
not be elaborated. This is one of Merton’s strong points and will be 
exemplified subsequently. 

We can end this discussion of continuity with the observation that 
the multiplication of research efforts in an area that has proved fruitful 
in the past seems overwhelmingly, but not exclusively (e.g., Turner's 
work in the area of reference groups and Srole’s studies of anomie), to 
have been accomplished by the Columbia department. Either this is 
true, which I doubt, or a provincialism is indicated, as if, to parody 
Orwell’s Animal Farm, all researches are created continuous, but some 
are more continuous than others. This is not to impute a consciously 
motivated provincialism; rather, I am pointing again to the provincial 
organization of sociological research. It used to be that we had a 
sociology of men; now we seem to have a sociology of regions or men 
in regions. We need a sociology—pure and simple. This poses a very 
real problem in the communication of research findings. As our uni- 
versities expand and the Ph.D.’s multiply and busy themselves, it is, 
indeed, difficult to know what is going on beyond our immediate 
horizons of experience. 

Some of the issues posed in the first volume remain unresolved. I 
will merely enumerate them, for I want to get on with the positive 
contributions. Whether the paradigm, as a tool for analysis, is an 
open-ended list of items to be studied or a logically closed cross tabu- 
lation of theoretical possibilities is not clear. There is still the matter 
of a “conservative” bias to the functionalist approach. Of necessity, 
the functional analyst takes the existing system as a given item in his 
analysis. This follows from the stricture that he must specify the units 
to which functions are referred. Functional analysis—the explanation 
of events in terms of their consequences (negative or positive) for the 
integration and maintenance of the system in which they occur or of 
the personal organizations of participants in such events—may permit 
us to predict that social systems will change their identities by laying 
bare “strains”—incompatible consequences—and assessing “functional 
balance” (between negative and positive consequences) but will not 
allow us to predict what the transformed systems will be. This mode 
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of analysis seems best suited for the prediction of how strains can be 
minimized, avoided, or dissipated. For instance, the list of problems for 
future research in the area of social change, the same today as it was 
eight years ago, commends our attention to the avoidance and minimi- 
zation of strains in American society in four out of five problems 
proposed. There is the matter of social structure, left implicit in the 
first volume. We now have a definition: 


The patterned arrangement of role-sets [the role relationships mobilized by a 
status, e.g., the school teacher is brought into relationships with students, par- 
ents, school administrators, the school board, other teachers, etc.], status-sets 
[the various statuses occupied by a person, e.g., the school teacher may also be 
a woman, a wife, a Democrat, a Methodist, etc.], and status-sequences [a pat- 
terned succession of statuses, e.g., high school student, college student in the 
school of education, schoolteacher, principal, etc.] can be held to comprise the 
social structure [p. 370]. 


Immediately following, we find that “operating social structures must 
somehow manage to organize these sets and sequences of statuses and 
roles so that an appreciable degree of social order obtains.” The matter 
is not resolved and we are left with the question: “What organizes 
what?” 

Aside from the new or recast concepts of role-sets, status-sets, and 
status-sequences, Merton offers us a “draft of a draft,” listing twenty- 
six characteristics of membership groups. Any adequate discussion of 
these would swell this review to volume size. Suffice it to say that 
Simmel has more to say here than he did eight years ago. Less imposing 
but eminently more satisfying is the preliminary analysis of non- 
membership groups, which reveals Merton at his best. The concept of 
nonmembership is precisely the kind of concept that is relegated to a 
residual status in the design of research and in sociological analysis. 
The world is treated exhaustively as comprised by A and not-A, and 
not-A is viewed as a unitary phenomenon. For example, we may explore 
the relations between membership in voluntary associations and voting 
behavior, treating nonmembers as a homogeneous group of potential 
or actual voters. However, Merton is not at all concerned with com- 
partmentalizing the universe, but with the analysis of social behavior. 
The groups to which the individual does not belong may exert decisive 
influences upon his behavior, depending upon his qualifications for 
membership in those groups and his attitude toward membership. We 
can recall readily how our own activities have been affected by our 
wishes to belong to groups for which we are not qualified or by our 
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efforts to escape the claims of groups to which we do not wish to 
belong but are qualified. Yet this is the very thing that has not found 
its way into social research. Merton’s suggestions here may usher in a 
fundamental change in social-psychological research design. 

Similarly, the “cosmopolitan” and “local” characteristics of influ- 
entials, although pointed out to us a longer time ago, may yet find 
their way into the mainstream of community studies, freeing students 
of social stratification especially from the naive assumption that those 
who live in a community are always of that community. There are con- 
tinuities here, incidentally, that Merton has missed. 

In closing, let me return to an earlier point. In the bibliographical 
postscript to “Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” Merton takes issue 
with a criticism by James W. Carroll that he has provided no basis for 
discriminating between the rationalizations and motives of those sci- 
entists whose efforts were facilitated and legitimized by the Puritan and 
Pietistic ethics. He demonstrates rather convincingly (at least in the 
case of Boyle) that the criticism is empty. I raise this matter because 
so much of our data today is provided by interviews, and our analyses 
proceed on the assumption that there is a linkage between our 
respondents recorded words, his social position, and his other acts. In 
his excellent treatment of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge, Mer- 
ton enumerates some linkages between behavior and social position— 
causality, interests, attention focus, correspondence, logical priority, 
and the like. This treatment provided an excellent orientation for 
highly relevant inquiry which demands continuous study today. Let 
us hope that the next eight years will shed more light and promote 
more research on this problem than have the last eight years, for it 
lies at the very heart of our research procedure. 

GreGoRY P. STONE 
Department of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Technical Change and Industrial Relations: A Study of the Relations 
between Technical Change and Social Structure in a Large Steel- 
works. By W. H. Scott, A. H. Halsey, J. A. Banks, and T. Lupton. 
Liverpool, Eng.: Liverpool University Press, 1956. 336 pp. 17s.6d. 
net. 

One of the major signs of the rapid growth of sociology in Great 

Britain since 1945 is the high output and quality of the research under- 

taken by members of the Department of Social Science at the University 
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of Liverpool, headed and stimulated by Professor T. S. Simey. The 
focus of most of these researches is on work and industry, although the 
specific topics range widely. The topic of the monograph under con- 
sideration is technical change, possibly chosen because of the authors’ 
awareness that industry is about to face a new wave of technical changes 
and of their belief that the lessons from the past may help to predict 
and understand the future. More specifically, the book attempts to 
interpret attitudes to change in the light of a systematic exploration 
of the relations between technical organization and social structure. 
The basic hypothesis is that certain forms of social structure, by 
influencing attitudes, promote or impede technical change. 

The locus of the study is a large steelworks in central England, never 
identified by name but obviously one of considerable importance. 
Methods of research include examination of historical records, exten- 
sive observation, questionnaires about conditions and attitudes filled 
out by samples of every level from manager to employee, and a special 
analysis of one section of the plant (the welding shop). The authors 
regret that the technique of experimentation is not available to them 
but believe the examination of the changes that went on while major 
technical modifications were being made in the plant will provide 
them a rough equivalent of an experiment. They are aware that in 
interviewing present workers they are getting information only from 
the “survivors” of past technical changes, and they attempt to discount 
this bias. In both theoretical structuring of their problem and in 
choosing techniques of research, these authors have made an admi- 
rable contribution to sociological science, as well as to the practical 
understanding of the social consequences for industry of technical 
change. 

The basic concepts used, which are considered to be those aspects 
of the social system of a plant most relevant to an understanding of 
behavior, are formal structure, informal structure, occupational struc- 
ture (with its associated concept of a system of rewards), and tradition. 
Each of these is examined systematically during several periods of 
radical technical change in the history of the plant, with a view to an 
indication of how they affect attitudes toward the change. An example 
of a major finding that results from this type of analysis is that tech- 
nical change leads both to a multiplication and an increasing diversity 
of formal and informal subgroups in a plant, and this may complicate 
problems of communication, coordination, and integration and thus 
impede the assimilation of a technical change and the realization of 
its full potentialities. 

The historical process of change in this plant, from using primitive 
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hand methods to produce a simple product to using the most machin- 
ery to produce the high-quality, complex products demanded today, 
is interesting in its own right. This change is paralleled by an equally 
fascinating change in the formal structure from a family-owned and 
family-controlled plant to a large corporation manned by specialized 
experts. Attitudes toward both technical change and formal structure 
are formed to reflect one’s status and role in the occupational hierarchy 
and modified by certain traditions inherited from the past despite 
their frequent incompatibility with present industrial and social 
structure. 

The authors are not value-oriented toward the interests of either 
management or labor. Perhaps they were aided in this objectivity by 
the fact that their funds for research came from outside (university 
and American) sources. They were also aided perhaps by the generally 
friendly relations between management and the unions. A pattern of 
labor relations has been formalized in which conflict is always nego- 
tiated and arbitrated and in which management is accorded the right 
to make technical changes and select the labor force for a new process, 
while the union is accorded the right to determine seniority and to 
participate in promotion procedure. From this unwritten working rela- 
tionship the union has gained institutional security while paying the 
price of having to relocate or otherwise deal with displaced workers. 
Management has found it advisable to concede much to labor, at least 
partly because capital costs are high in relation to labor costs. Labor 
is willing to forgo part of its security of employment because of high 
wages, both being a function of the plant’s acceptance of technical 
change. For the minority of skilled workers in the plant union-man- 
agement relations are not so well worked out as for the process workers, 
and this remains a source of resistance to future technical change, espe- 
cially as the new technology is increasingly dependent on skilled 
workers. 

The question may be raised as to the generalizability of this study. 
Certainly the conceptual scheme can be generalized, but the findings 
are also a function of the unique history of this plant in this industry 
with this union in England. Students of industrial relations and of 
social change will have to decide for themselves whether the findings 
for this plant are generalizable to any other plant they may have in 
mind. Their reading of this book will be rewarding and stimulating, 
for it is a superior study in conception, execution, and presentation. 

ARNOLD M. Rose 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 
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Workers and Industrial Change: A Case Study of Labor Mobility. By 
Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. Aronson. Ithaca, N. Y.: New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1957. 209 pp. $4.50. 

The problems with which the authors of this survey are concerned 
occur rather often in the present time in the United States; these are 
the consequences of an important industrial change, here the closing 
down for financial reasons of the largest establishment in a small town 
of 37,000 inhabitants in Auburn, New York. International Harvester 
Company had been in Auburn for fifty years. To give its personnel time 
to adjust, the shutdown was announced in 1949, one year in advance, 
and the dismissal of its 1,800 employees came little by little during 
the year 1950. 

The research has the following aims: (1) to know the employees’ 
process of adaptation to such a change, (2) to evaluate the efficiency 
of the various organizations that can help them, and (3) to test the 
value of the results obtained in two previous studies made by other 
researchers concerning trends of social mobility. 

To attain these purposes, the authors make use of various approaches: 
(1) interviews of 334 people, sampled within the establishment (a sec- 
ond questionnaire was sent to them in the winter of 1952-1953 to 
follow them in their adaptation); (2) interviews of 249 employees 
sampled from Auburn manpower to permit comparison; (3) a question- 
naire submitted to all the senior students of four Auburn public high 
schools in order to judge how the closing down of the plant affected 
the integration of the young into the local manpower sunply and how 
much they were aware of it; (4) connections with unemployment insur- 
ance offices in order to yield information on the number and character- 
istics of the unemployed helped during that time. 

The authors specify that this is only a case study. Nevertheless, the 
number of sources from which they obtain their information and the 
comparison of their results with those of several similar researches 
allow them to propose some answers to general problems which are 
often met in market analysis: the influence of the levels of wages on 
the repartition of workers, the role of the unemployment insurance 
system in the organization of the labor market, and the like. 

Detailed tables and numerous quantitative data and percentages 
strengthen the presentation of the results. Two-thirds of the dismissed 
employees who were interviewed took advantage of the unemploy- 
ment benefits; 14 per cent out of those who answered the second ques- 
tionnaire used their benefits in totality (it was a 26-week allocation 
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for a period of 52 weeks). Among those who found new positions, 
those who had voluntarily left the International Harvester Company 
suffered an $11 decrease in their weekly salary, those who had been 
dismissed suffered an $18 decrease. Those without employment for the 
longest time were the old and unskilled workers. Many employees were 
no longer at the same level in the hierarchy; this level was sometimes 
higher, more often lower. 

The local unemployment agencies were more useful for the unem- 
ployment benefits they distributed than for the employment they 
furnished. Actually, those who are looking for a position rely upon 
their personal inquiries and the information given by their friends 
rather than upon the local agencies. 

Some practical measures are proposed in order to obtain better 
adaptation during such situations. Realistic information about the 
advantages and disadvantages of a county for particular industries 
should be the basis of the industrial programs of such organizations 
as the Industrial Development Committee of the Auburn Chamber of 
Commerce. A company shares a large responsibility when such a change 
occurs, and continuous information about the financial side of its local 
operations would have permitted the firm to forecast the closing down 
of the plant and thus to avoid the shock that its announcement pro- 
duced. Moreover, a tripartite committee composed of representatives 
of labor, management, and the public could have been of momentous 
assistance in helping the workers through this bad period. Finally, the 
schools should give their students, on the eve of entering the labor 
market, more precise indications about what is offered. In this way 
the great dissatisfaction which occurs when 90 per cent of those who 
start working find themselves clerks or unskilled workers as against 
only 15 per cent who were expecting such jobs would be limited. 

The general conclusions are very interesting: employees adjust more 
or less readily, not according to personal or social characteristics, but 
according to the general situation of employment. Those who found 
a position were able to adapt to rather different industries and levels 
of employment—and in an amazing way. In spite of owning their 
homes, a substantial number of employees were prepared to leave 
Auburn provided that a position was guaranteed somewhere else. In 
general, it may be said that a dismissal of this kind puts the employee 
in the same situation as when he was looking for his first position. He 
often accepts the first available position, on condition that it offer 
sufficient wages and acceptable physical conditions, in order to avoid 
unemployment. Then he will try to improve his situation, but in pro- 
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portion to the available positions. Differences in salary among enter- 
prises provoke no movement in the labor market unless they are 
accompanied by some security in employment. 

This research suggests, moreover, that the factors which primarily 
contribute to satisfaction at work change with circumstances. Wages 
and physical conditions of work seem to be in the foreground, but if 
the employee feels satisfied with a position such other factors as interest 
in the work, the possibilities of promotion, and the quality of his 
superiors become important. Apparently interest in work is primarily 
for young people who are working for the first time: later on it gives 
place to financial considerations. 

These are just a few of the results given in this rich and detailed 
study, interesting as much for its theoretical interpretations as for its 
practical suggestions. 

GEORGES FRIEDMANN 
Professor of History of Labor 
University of Paris 
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Abstracts 


The Administration of Technical Assistance: Growth in the Americas. 
Philip M. Glick. Chicago, 1957. 390 pp. Available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
$5.50. 

To build a more secure, more peaceful, more prosperous world 
community is the important goal of the technical assistance programs 
maintained by the United States, the United Nations, and the Organi- 
zation of American States. Here is the first complete story of such inter- 
national aid in Latin America, with a report on what has been done, 
how well it has been accomplished, and what this means for the future. 
The book carefully explores all three channels of assistance in Latin 
America, as they are listed above, and raises major questions concern- 
ing the best means of accomplishing assistance objectives. Past lessons 
are emphasized for the guidance they can provide for carrying out more 
effective technical assistance programs in the future. Specific examples 
of assistance are given to illustrate and illuminate the eternal admin- 
istrative question: How can the world community organize and use 
men and money to achieve security and growth through technical 
assistance in underdeveloped areas? 


An Economic Theory of Democracy. Anthony Downs. New York, 
1957. 310 pp. Available from Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $4.50. 


This book proposes: (1) to advance a decision-making rule that 
explains government behavior in the economy but does not rely on 
assumptions inconsistent with theories of private economic action; 
(2) to show that political behav‘or often considered irrational is in fact 
an intelligent response to economic conditions; and (3) to show that 
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economic theory and political theory are dependent on each other 
insofar as they deal with government behavior and that attempts to 
treat them separately are bound to fail. A model democratic state is 
constructed, and the analysis is carried out in three parts. In the first, 
the logical structure of political decision making is considered in a 
world where “perfect information” prevails. The second part explores 
the impact of uncertainty on the behavior of parties and voters. The 
last part examines the specific ways in which information costs influ- 
ence political behavior. 


A Case Study of Decision-Making in City Government: The Aviles- 
Legarda-Mendiola Traffic Experiment in Manila. Egbert S. Wen- 
gert and Primitivo R. de Leon. Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, 2 (1957), 108-126. Available from the Managing 
Editor of the Philippine Journal, P.O. Box 474, Manila, P.I. Single 
copy, $2.00. 

This case study is a detailed chronological analysis of a traffic- 
congestion problem in Manila. The case approach provides a good 
description of the organization for traffic control in the city. The diffi- 
culties of control when authority over one function is distributed 
among several governmental agencies are pointed out. These difficul- 
ties, along with the great volume of traffic on streets not planned to 
carry it, posed problems of congestion. The mayor and the Traffic 
Bureau proposed a solution to the problem by means of a one-way 
trafic flow on certain streets, withstanding the pressures raised by 
interested groups against this decision. The decision to implement the 
one-way plan was based on “serving the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” 


The Concept of Power. Robert A. Dahl. Behavioral Science, 3 (1957), 
201-215. Available from Behavioral Science, Mount Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $1.75. 


Most people have an intuitive notion of what “power” means. But 
scientists have not yet formulated a statement of the concept of power 
that is rigorous enough to be of use in the systematic study of this 
important social phenomenon. Power is here defined in terms of a 
relation between people and is expressed in simple symbolic notation. 
From this definition is developed a statement of power comparability, 
or the relative degree of power held by two or more persons. With these 
concepts it is possible, for example, to rank members of the United 
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States Senate according to their “power” over legislation on foreign 
policy and on tax and fiscal policy. 


Corporation Giving in a Free Society. Richard Eells. New York, 
1956. 210 pp. Available from Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $3.50. 


The objective of this book is to outline an approach to the problem 
of the social consciousness of corporation philanthropy, with the hope 
that when problems are tackled from a fresh point of view they may 
possibly be solved with greater understanding. The book develops the 
following points: that business corporations must be aware of the 
appropriateness, the possibilities, and the limitations of corporate 
giving; that they must develop and accept a theory of corporate giving 
that strengthens a free society; and that they must have a defined 
program of corporate giving that fits their interests, their capacities, 
and their responsibilities. Corporate directors must let their minds be 
bold, breaking away from the beaten tracks of charity to pursue actions 
of philanthropy which strengthen our system of constitutional govern- 
ment. Certain formative conditions require that their objectives be 
shaped to the present age of dynamic industrial growth and political 
change. Among these formative conditions can be found the develop- 
ing doctrines of public law and public policy that mark the changing 
scope of corporate authority for philanthropy. Public accountability for 
foundations and other charitable instrumentalities and public accept- 
ance of corporate giving are outstanding problems. This book surveys 
these conditioning factors and sets forth a philosophy of corporation 
philanthropy to guide these programs. 


A Critique of Tests of Significance in Survey Research. Hanan C. 
Selvin. American Sociological Review, 5(1957), 519-527. Avail- 
able from the American Sociological Society Executive Office, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 3, New York. Sin- 
gle copy, $2.00. 

Differences or correlations are now routinely tested to ensure the 
statistical soundness of sociological inferences. The popularity of these 
tests has even reached the point where their absence occasions criticism. 
The author asks why their use has not become universal. In consider- 
ing the conditions under which tests of significance can be used in 
sociological research and the kinds of inferences that can be justifiably 
drawn, two essentially negative conclusions appear. The first is that 
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the conditions under which tests of significance may validly be used 
are almost impossible of fulfillment in sociological research (with few 
exceptions), and the second is that, even when these conditions are met, 
the nature of the research situations faced by sociologists is such that 
correct inferences from the tests are equally difficult to reach. The 
author examines problems of research design and interpretation and 
states that tests of statistical significance are inapplicable in non- 
experimental research. 


The Development of Organizations in a Laboratory. Harold Guetz- 
kow and Anne E. Bowes. Management Science, 4 (1957), 380-402. 
Available from the Business Manager, Management Science, 250 
North Street, White Plains, New York. Single copy, $2.50. 

The extension of face-to-face group methodology to a study of 
organizations in laboratories seems feasible and would be perhaps as 
fruitful as group study has proved. This is the conclusion of this article, 
which was based upon an experiment conducted in 1953. In this experi- 
ment seven organizations were developed by placing groups of six 
persons in an environment which induced mediated reactions. The 
fundamental objective was to develop a contrived, replicable organi- 
zation which would have many of the characteristics recognized as 
important and typical in natural organizations. The six persons within 
each group were divided into subgroups of three producers and three 
salesmen forming a company which the group operated primarily to 
make a maximum amount of profit from producing and selling goods. 
The article analyzes the organizational structures developed by the 
groups in terms of their success or lack of success in maximizing profits 
and discusses in general the possibilities and value of applying studies 
of laboratory-grown organizations to the study of organizational 
variables in industrial situations. 


Factors in the Organizational Development of Task-oriented Groups. 
Harold Guetzkow and William R. Dill. Sociometry, 3 (1957), 175- 
204. Available from the American Sociological Society, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 3, New York. Single 
copy, $2.50. 

This paper analyzes the way in which communication restrictions 
affected the differentiation of organizational patterns in the Bavelas 
communication situation, which was formulated in 1950. Interest is 
centered on understanding how communication restrictions affect the 
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ability of task-oriented groups to establish organizational structures 
for successful task performance. The research reported in this paper 
analyzes the processes involved in the organizational development, 
which was merely described by the authors in an earlier paper. It 
explores two theories of organizational behavior, local learning and 
insightful behavior, in the data of the authors’ original experiment 
with comparisons to an M.I.T. experiment. Then it reports in detail a 
test of these conclusions in a second experiment carried out after the 
post hoc theory construction. Further analysis of data from the second 
experiment reveals that when the task of organizing is difficult, the loss 
(due to communication restrictions) of opportunities to interchange 
personnel seriously interferes with optimal development of the 


organization. 


The Investment Decision: An Empirical Study. John R. Meyer and 
Edwin Kuh. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1957. 284 pp. Available 
from the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
$6.00. 


Dissatisfaction with the empirical foundations of existing investment 
theories in combination with an interest in certain aspects of statistics 
constitutes the underlying motivation of this study. An effort has been 
made to synthesize these investment findings with other recent research 
on business objectives and motives into a unified explanation of cor- 
porate behavior, particularly as it relates to growth. If more were 
known about the factors that influence the decisions of business to 
purchase plant and equipment, a more effective public policy could 
be designed to promote economic growth and to reduce business fluc- 
tuations. With this purpose in mind, the authors present a thorough 
study of the actual expenditures of manufacturing firms for new plant 
and equipment under varying business conditions. Six hundred repre- 
sentative firms in different industries and of different sizes have been 
included for the postwar period (1946-1950). The main analytical 
techniques used are regression and correlation analysis. 


Leadership in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation. Philip 
Selznick. Evanston, Illinois, and White Plains, New York, 1957. 
154 pp. Available from Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. $4.00. 


This book is an inquiry into the nature and quality of leadership. 
In administration there is a natural preoccupation with efficiency— 
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increasing output, improving incentives, facilitating communication 
and the making of decisions. But the question is raised as to whether 
the avenue of administrative efficiency leads to the solution of the 
knottiest and most significant problems of leadership. Professor Selz- 
nick contends that the logic of efficiency loses force as one approaches 
the top of the administrative pyramid. Exercising leadership requires 
an understanding of the collective values and loyalties of the organi- 
zation. One can arrive at an understanding of the nature and quality 
of leadership only through an understanding of organizations as 
responsive, adaptive organisms. 


A Model for the Comparative Study of Public Bureaucracies. Jona- 
than A. Slesinger. Ann Arbor, 1957. 26 pp. Published by the 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. No price given. 


This paper is an exploratory attempt to develop a conceptual scheme 
for studying systems of public administration. The search for a frame 
of reference for comparisons between systems has led to the idea of 
casting these analyses in a conceptual framework embodying prin- 
ciples of bureaucratic organization. A systematic and coherent approach 
to an examination of bureaucratic organization is proposed, wherein 
the answers to basic questions are sought concerning description of the 
bureaucratic model and of the model in action. Answers to all the 
questions posed are integral aspects of the requirement for a systematic 
appraisal of the ideology goals and institutional framework of the 
societies in question. The beginnings of a scheme for setting up cate- 
gories and types of bureaucracies is presented here, a scheme which 
embodies variables of power and control and which lends itself to the 
actual categorization of empirical cases. 


New England Hospitals 1790-1833. Leonard K. Eaton. Ann Arbor, 
1957. 282 pp. Available from The University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. $6.00. 


This is the story of the impact of an institution upon a people. In 
1790 few New Englanders had ever seen a hospital. Mr. Eaton begins 
his story of the development of hospitals in New England in 1790 when 
the Boston Marine Society met and decided to petition Congress for 
a hospital for seafaring men. He discusses the organization and oper- 
ation of several hospitals from the point of view of the personalities 
involved and their financial and administrative problems. Medicine, 
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surgery, teaching, research, and hospital architecture are among the 
areas with which this book is concerned. Since the relations of the 
hospital to the state and to society at large are currently the subject of 
much discussion, this effort to place the hospital in its total cultural 
perspective may be useful in presenting what the people who founded 
some of our first hospitals thought they were doing and how they viewed 
these issues. 


New Understandings of Leadership. Murray G. Ross and Charles E. 
Hendry. New York, 1957. 149 pp. Available from Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. $3.50. 


The purpose of this book is to provide a relatively simple summary of 
recent thinking and research on the nature and meaning of leadership 
for those who carry day-to-day responsibilities for leadership training 
and development in business, educational, or social organizations. A 
large number of studies in this area are reviewed and summarized, and 
major viewpoints and theories concerning leadership are identified 
and examined. In the second of three parts, the authors deal with 
research findings on the quality of the leader and his role, and the last 
part is an application of the findings of research on leadership in a 
number of practical situations. The book provides a bridge for the 
gap between the leadership methods of the practitioner and the find- 
ings of the theoretician and researcher and gives new direction and 
practicability to leadership selection and training. 


Organizational Control Structure: A General Descriptive Technique 
as Applied to Four Local Unions. Arnold S. Tannenbaum and 
Robert L. Kahn. Human Relations, 2 (1957), 127-140. Available 
from Human Relations, The Free Press, 1005 West Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 


Much interest has been focused of late on the importance of the 
control function, an essential aspect of the functioning of an organiza- 
tion. The data presented in this paper are taken from a study of mem- 
bership participation in four local unions of an industrial type in 
Michigan. Their size ranges from 300 to 850 members. They were 
chosen for study because they differed in their level of membership 
participation. Control structures of the local unions are represented in 
terms of a general scheme called the “control graph.” Participation 
was measured by means of a written questionnaire administered to a 
random sample of about 150 members in each local. The control curves 
are applied to hypotheses relating control to other functions in organi- 
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zations. The paper concludes with a summarization of further impli- 
cations and with questions relating to the use of control curves. While 
the control graph is mainly descriptive, it opens up to the process of 
scientific testing a number of hypotheses that have been discussed 
primarily in speculative terms. 


Parkinson’s Law, and Other Studies in Administration. C. Northcote 
Parkinson. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1957. 113 pp. Available 
from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. $3.00. 


Recently Professor Parkinson made the remarkable discovery that in 
any organization the number of subordinates multiplies at a prede- 
terminable annual rate regardless of the amount of work that the 
staff actually turns out. Inspired by this initial discovery, the author 
has developed a number of other equally shattering principles that lay 
bare the apparent perversities of corporate behavior. Each of ten chap- 
ters discusses another phenomenon of administration, such as the 
coefficient of inefficiency, the point of vanishing interest, principles of 
selection, and the cocktail formula. The groundbreaking work of the 
author on staff accumulation and other aspects of administration pro- 
vides a whole new approach to the study of organizations. 


Philadelphia Workers in a Changing Economy. Gladys L. Palmer. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1956. 189 pp. Available from the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania. $6.00. 

Emphasis in this report is placed on the structural framework of a 
metropolitan labor market and its dynamics in terms of changes in the 
levels and distribution of employment and in the size, comparison, and 
mobility of the labor force in the period following World War II. These 
aspects of the labor market are not appraised from the point of view 
of the individual firm or worker or from the point of view of social 
institutions that influence the operations of the labor market. Rather, 
the intent is to provide a pattern of the dynamics of a metropolitan 
labor market that can be used as a basis for subsequent study of the 
behavior of individuals in the labor market, of specific problems in 
recruiting or training workers, or of the effect of institutional forces on 
job transactions at a particular point in time or on the work experi- 
ences of individuals over time. The discussion of the local scene, 
together with a comparison of national and local trends in labor-force 
particulars, leads to an understanding of the character and develop- 
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ment of the industries and character of Philadelphia’s labor market. 
The concluding chapter summarizes the findings in a broad context 
of labor-force dynamics in relation to economic change in metropolitan 
cities. Extensive tables of local and national labor statistics, both 
current and historical, are included as an appendix. 


Prolegoma to the Comparative Study of Middle East Governments. 
Leonard Binder. The American Political Science Review, 3 (1957), 
651-668. Available from The Executive Director, The American 
Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $2.50. 

The author first discusses the two main problems apparent in an 
attempt to extend the study of comparative government to the Middle 
East—justification for the selection and definition of a geographical area 
to limit the field of inquiry and lack of developed data. This study 
inquires into the changing social basis of the political orders in the 
area and attempts to construct model state forms in which the existing 
institutions may eventually become fixed. The most superficial obser- 
vation of Middle Eastern governments will reveal the absence of any 
common concept of legitimacy. Existing concepts vary all the way from 
that associated with the modern democratic state, with its constitution, 
parliament, and contractual accouterments, to the medieval imamate 
with its traditional, prescriptive order and its theocratic implications. 
The political institutions of the Middle East are discussed and grouped 
in the light of their similarities and differences to the model state 
forms that are set forth. 


Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions. Lee J. Cronbach and 
Goldine C. Gleser. Urbana, Illinois, 1957. 165 pp. Available 
from the University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. $3.50. 


Our society continually confronts people with decisions for which 
they have inadequate information. These decision problems appear 
to people on both an individual and plural basis. It is therefore desir- 
able that a theory of test construction and use consider how tests can 
best serve in making decisions. Little of present theory takes this view, 
the test being directed primarily toward the study of accuracy of meas- 
urement on a continuous scale. The authors propose to abandon the 
principle that the ultimate purpose of using aptitude tests is to esti 
mate or forecast aptitudes from test scores. Many qualities of tests are 
pertinent in addition to accuracy. The authors consider the relevance 
of the measurement to the particular decision being made and the loss 
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resulting from an erroneous decision, as well as efficient design of tests, 
construction of selection batteries, interpretation of validity coefficients, 
and use of tests for individual assessments. The reasoning of this report 
is mathematical rather than empirical, with the main body of the report 
containing a minimum of such reasoning and technical detail to provide 
the general reader with an over-all grasp of concepts and results. The 
detailed mathematical argument is found in a series of technical 
appendices. 


“The Public Interest” in Administrative Decision-Making: Theorem, 
Theosophy, or Theory? Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. The American 
Political Science Review, 51 (1957), 346-368. Available from The 
American Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $2.50. 


Attention is directed to what contemporary theory (meaning that 
of the past twenty-five years) has to say about how administrative 
officials can and do give recognition to the “public interest” in making 
their choices. Although the focus is upon concepts of the public inter- 
est, this cannot be disassociated from more generalized theories of 
official decision making; hence the author makes a critical analysis of 
the various schools of thought in this area. He concludes that it is 
apparent that American writers in the field of public administration 
have evolved neither a unified nor a consistent theory to describe how 
the public interest is defined in administrative decision making. Neither 
have they constructed theoretical models with the degree of precision 
and specificity which is necessary if such models are to be used as a 
description of, or as a guide to, the actual behavior of real people. In 
large measure this failure reflects the fact that different writers make 
varying assumptions about the nature of administrative discretion. The 
question is which perspective, or combination of perspectives, is most 
likely to be useful in guiding the labors of teachers, researchers, and 
practitioners in the field of public administration. 


The Sociology of Industrial Relations: An Introduction to Industrial 
Sociology. John B. Knox. New York, 1955. 348 pp. Available 
from Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. $6.75. 


The author states that this is not a book for specialists. Rather, it is 
written for students and practitioners of industrial relations and conse- 
quently contains much that is well known to the specialists. The book 
is offered as one sociological approach which appears to be conceptual- 
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ly systematic and suitable for practical application. It offers a set of 
terms and concepts that can be used in connection with the case method 
without fear of encouraging the student to form case stereotypes. In the 
introductory section a sociological approach to industrial relations is 
defined and the basic concepts to be used are examined. The discussion 
of human relations in industry centers around the fundamental rela- 
tionship between employee and employer; the roles of workers and 
managers and the form of their relationship are described as a social 
system, thus permitting a structural analysis of both practical and 
theoretical utility. Special characteristics of the industrial community 
are considered. Treatment of it as a social system enables us to exam- 
ine also the threats to equilibrium in the community and the policies 
and practices which have been used by labor organizations and man- 
agements to combat these threats. The roles of organized management 
and organized labor and the evolving role of government in industrial 
society are examined in the concluding section of the volume. 


Some Human Aspects of Administration. WHarvig Nissen. Brussels, 
Belgium, 1952. 66 pp. Available from the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, Residence Belliard, 205 Rue Belliard, 
Brussels, Belgium. No price given. 

In 1951 the ITAS published a bulletin on this subject as one of a 
series on public administration. The present bulletin retains all basic 
material included in the earlier version, but it has been simplified and 
shortened. The thesis developed is that of the importance of a realiza- 
tion on the part of institution management that the human being is 
the key factor in all work undertakings. Throughout the discussion of 
selection, orientation, training, and evaluation of personnel and of 
problems of supervision and morale, the emphasis is upon the humanity 
of employees as a fact which must be taken into account if the work 
product is to be satisfactory from the point of view of society, the 
government organization or the plant, and the individual. This study 
does not pretend to be more than an attempt to approach the problem 
of giving executives some orientation in the human-relations elements 
of their day-to-day work. 


A Study of Organizational Effectiveness. Basil S. Georgopoulos and 
Arnold S. Tannenbaum. American Sociological Review, 5 (1957), 
534-540. Available from the American Sociological Society Execu- 
tive Office, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York. Single copy, $2.00. 
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The concept of organizational effectiveness is an important and wide- 
ly used notion in the study of social organization, but a considerable 
gap exists between theoretical and empirical approaches. The object 
of this study is to examine and define the concept and to investigate 
some of its operational aspects by developing and testing criteria in an 
industrial setting. The setting chosen was an industrial service special- 
izing in the delivery of retail merchandise, and five plants with thirty- 
two stations were selected for inclusion in the study. The stations were 
rated on over-all effectiveness by experts with firsthand knowledge who 
were not directly involved in station operations. Questionnaires were 
then submitted to supervisory and nonsupervisory personnel of these 
stations to measure station productivity, intraorganizational strain, and 
organizational flexibility. Three major considerations are used to eval- 
uate the operations and measures used. Operations relevant to effec- 
tiveness in the present study proved reliable, and the criteria related 
significantly to the independent evaluations. These criteria represent 
important aspects of organizational functioning and deserve further 
attention in the study of organizational effectiveness. 


Supervisory Problems in Decision Making. Lee E. Danielson and 
Norman R. F. Maier. Personnel Psychology, 2 (1957), 169-180. 
Available from Personnel Psychology, Inc., Business Office, Mount 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, 
$2.00. 


This study reports the results of the interaction of 154 pairs of first- 
and second-line supervisors who were used as subjects in a multiple 
role-playing episode that involved the foreman’s handling of a repair- 
man’s possible violation of a safety regulation. The decision-making 
process and the problems encountered by the foremen in the situation 
are investigated. The reactions of the repairmen to the decisions and 
to the way they were dealt with by the foremen were related to the 
foremens’ actions. Seventy-five per cent of the foremen used the “judi- 
cial” approach of discussing the possible violation with the repairman, 
thus creating additional problems of interrelationship for both individ- 
uals without achieving the ultimate goal of a safer worker with any 
more success than the 25 per cent of the foremen who did not discuss 
the violation. The study has as its purpose the determination of what 
paths are followed and their consequences. 


Toward Understanding Men. ‘Transcripts from Seminars for Business 
Executives. 2d ed. Division of Industrial Mental Health, The 
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Menninger Foundation. Topeka, Kansas, 1957. 229 pp. Avail- 
able from the Menninger Foundation. No price given. 


This is a transcript of the proceedings of two one-week seminars for 
business executives on the subject of the practical application of psychi- 
atric knowledge to management functions. They were planned for per- 
sons whose decision-making or leadership responsibilities were such as 
to have a significant impact on the morale or emotional climate of an 
important segment of their respective companies. The objectives of 
the seminars were to help executives further their understanding of 
human motivation, to sharpen their interviewing and communications 
techniques, and to enhance their effectiveness in the supervision of 
others. Each seminar was divided into five units under the following 
headings: principles of psychiatry applicable to industry; psycho- 
dynamics, or basic theory of psychological motivation; interpersonal 
communication; psychological factors in supervision; and emotional 
problems of executives. The transcript has been edited only minimally 
for purposes of clarity and continuity, with no effort having been made 
to recast the spoken form of most of the presentations into more formal, 
systematic prose. 


United Nations Technical Assistance Board: A Case Study in Inter- 
national Administration. Johanna Von Goeckingk. New York, 
1955. 40 pp. Available from the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
East 60th Street, New York 21, New York. Single copy, $.35. 


This is one of four case studies which have resulted from seminar 
discussions by thirteen professors of international relations and politi- 
cal science on the operation of the policy-making process in the United 
Nations. The seminars have sampled the major fields of United Nations 
responsibility: administration, peace and security, economic and social 
cooperation, and nonself-governing territories. The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board explores its historical background, organi- 
zation, operations, administrative problems, and political and economic 
implications. It gives special attention to the financial participation 
of the United States and suggests several questions which may be the 
basis for further study. A selected bibliography of official United States 
and United Nations documents is included, along with copies of the 
important United Nations resolutions relating to the Technical 
Assistance Board. 


Why Executives Fail. Frederick J]. Gaudet and A. Ralph Carli. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 10 (Spring 1957), 7-22. Available from Person- 
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nel Psychology, Inc., Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. Single copy, $2.00. 


This study is an analysis of why some executives fail, based upon 
questionnaires sent to three hundred major executives in American 
industry asking each to consider one man whom he had appointed to a 
management position and who had failed in that position. Analysis of 
responses indicated that “personality factors” were more important as 
causes of executive failures than “knowledge lacks,” in ratios of two 
to one in terms both of frequency of checked items and of weighted 
ranks. The article contains the questionnaire and tabulates answers to 
the individual items. Results may possibly be interpreted to mean that 
industry does an adequate job of selecting personnel with necessary 
education or technical “know-how,” while personality traits are not 
as well evaluated. 
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